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SCHOOL, TEACHERS 


“Living Backgrounds’ for Class Discussion 


EARLY SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the busy little river town of Prescott, 
N Wisconsin, seven high school boys pioneered, for those parts, in a way of 
keeping pace with happenings in history and American government. At the 
suggestion of their teacher, each of them subscribed for the weekly edition 
of the New York Tribune, and for three years they used it as supplemental 
study material. 


One of these boys, John Callahan, himself took to teaching, and now is 
Wisconsin's State Superintendent of Public Instruction, an office he has held 
for twenty-five years. In the long stretch since his graduation he never has 
forgotten what that New York newspaper meant to him and his classmates. 


‘It widened our view of what was going on in our own and other lands,”’ 
said Dr. Callahan recently. ‘It gave us a sort of ‘head start’ on events, achieve- 
ments and discoveries which, however important, couldn’t be included in 
textbooks for several years, at least. It supplied a lot of good reading, and no 
end of material for hard-fought debates. 


“Of course, we had to dig out for ourselves the articles that would best 
serve as live aids in classroom and forum. That's where today’s students have 
a decided advantage. In the Reader's Digest intelligently sifted reapings from 
all fields of human endeavor are presented in a manner which makes them 
almost ‘living backgrounds’ for classroom discussion of affairs and trends. 
Briefly, clearly and in admirable English, these varied subjects are so enter- 
tainingly handled that they not only hold one’s interest, but prompt a desire 
to learn more about them. 


‘The Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘diary’ of the American way of 
life and the actual workings of our democracy. At a time when world welfare 
is to be so influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the 
teaching of good citizenship increases the need for its use in our schools. The 
next few years will call for high loyalty to the ideals for which so many of our 
youth have suffered and died, and I feel that teachers will find this little maga- 
zine most helpful in guiding their classes to the kind of citizenship these heroes 
have so nobly typified.” 


The Reader's Digest 
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Editorial 


Comment 





AS THE EDITOR SEES THE TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN STATE AND NATION 





THOSE ANNUAL REPORTS 


To what extent is the annual report of the 


school administrator read? How much publicity 


does it receive? The answers are obscure. Many 
superintendents have succeeded in giving their 
annual reports a modern or popular touch to 
catch public interest. Some outstanding de- 
partures from the traditional and columnized 
recital of school data have been received in 
this office. Those who have changed to illustra- 
tive reports using animated graphs, cartoons, 
and other modern techniques do so in full 
recognition of necessity. The need is in the 
fact that the public is deluged with attractive 
circulars, booklets, and reading matter with 
which the school report must compete for at- 
tention, A live report, with a minimum of edu- 
cational jargon, is a valuable piece of public 
relations. Citizens want to know about their 
schools but they want the facts dished up in 
quick and easy fashion instead of wading 
through norms and percentiles. 

Of course, there is nothing novel about the 
old-style school report. It has an even more 
vulnerable counterpart in the financial and 
general business reports of corporations dis- 
tributed to stockholders but hardly intelligible 
to any except CPA’s and corporation lawyers. 
Business is beginning to sense this deficiency. 
In order to get away from the stereotyped cor- 
porate reports, a contest was conducted to de- 
termine what American corporations issued the 
best reports in 1944. The winner, selected by 
a jury, received gold “Oscars” at a banquet in 
New York in October. 

While fiscal and financial reports are re- 
quired in private and public business the stock- 
holders in such enterprises will show greater 
interest if appealing down-to-earth interpreta- 
tions supplement statistical data. The reader 
wants to know what the business does for him 
or his children. 


* 
DECIDEDLY WORTH READING 
Two articles in October magazines deserve 
your attention. Reader’s Digest states that dog- 
catchers and garbage collectors are useful but 
asks if teachers of children aren’t useful too. 
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The article is ‘Teachers Pay—A National 
Disgrace.” 

A small-town editor writes to this question 
in Atlantic: Who Wants Taxes Cut? It is 
frankly directed at taxpayer leagues, economy 
associations, and expenditure survey outfits. 
These are merely fronts for those who are not 
quite willing to reveal their opposition to 
good public education or other public services. 
You have seen them in action, their one-sided 
statistics, their canned arguments against ap- 
propriations before legislative committees, their 
insistence that school costs should recede re- 
gardless of rising costs everywhere. We feel, 
therefore, that Wisconsin educators will read 
this article against a background of first-hand 


experience. 
* 
RE-EDUCATING AXIS PEOPLES 


The complete nazification of Germany in a 
comparatively short period shows the power of 
education. Germany and Japan have demon- 
strated what can be done by pounding away 
at one idea. The thoroughness with which their 
youth had been indoctrinated is best known 
by our fighting men who faced Axis fanaticism 
in the theatres of war. Especially do those know 
it who now have the task of developing the 
democratic idea in the zones of occupation. 

In spite of earlier skittishness regarding the 
use of education in Axis countries our federal 
departments are committed to re-education. The 
first thing AMG did upon moving into Ger- 
many was to close all schools and begin to 
remove the media of spreading fascist ideology. 
Then came the job of screening out the Nazi 
teachers which meant almost all teachers. Ap- 
parently the teachers had fallen hard for the 
Nazi line. 

Lower schools were closed in October so 
that teachers could take courses in democratic 
ways of teaching. The idea is to begin with 
pupils in primary grades. The facts about 
America are being given to the German people 
through press and radio. Efforts are also di- 
rected to impressing them with the totality of 
their defeat in order to dislodge Nazi ideals. 
Occupation forces are beginning to use Ger- 
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man teachers because, after all, Germans will 
have to re-educate themselves. Imposing it 
upon them through outside teachers would be 
inconsistent with that freedom of thought and 
action which is the core of democracy. 

All of this will be a slow tedious process. 
What has been so deeply ingrained will not 
be renounced all of a sudden. What does this 
mean to us? It demonstrates the tremendous 
power of education to create the directing 
forces of national policy. Axis powers saw bet- 
ter than we the potentialities of education but 
they used it for evil purpose. They lavished 
money and brains upon schools and youth 
while we dealt with schools penuriously in 
comparison. When sizing up the strength of 
a nation the status of its schools will rank 
high in the appraisal. It is up to the democ- 
racies to use an improved education most 
effectively to perpetuate their way of life. 


* 


TELL THE PUBLIC 


The amount of literature in the form of let- 
ters, brochures, studies, and compilations which 
comes to this office is overwhelming. Millions 
of dollars are being spent for attractive mul- 
ticolored booklets to put over an idea and 
to gain public good will. It comes from gov- 
ernmental agencies, industrial concerns, labor 
unions, broadcasting chains, airlines, small 
business, in fact, there’s hardly a field which 
does not engage in the tremendous program of 
public relations. 


What about school public relations? With 
the great praise heaped upon education for its 
outstanding contribution to victory the public 
relations task should be comparatively easy. 
The WEA and its Public Relation committee 
have made many suggestions by which local 
school systems may supplement the larger over- 
all state program. Numerous section and local 
associations have promoted splendid public re- 
lations through meetings with lay groups. 
These should be continued and adopted 
throughout the state. There are also other media 
by which the work of the schools may be kept 
before the public. There is nothing mysterious 
about such a program. It is within the daily ac 
tivities of every professional worker. Possibil 
ities abound by which the educational -welfare 
ot children can be placed before citizens if we 
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only detect the day by day activities which 
humanize the school. 


Parents are interested. The desire to know 
must be satisfied. 


* 


WATCH FOR RACKETS 

Racketeers, who have been comparatively 
dormant during the war, have revived their 
cleverly-masked schemes for tapping the public 
pocketbook, the fair trade practice division of 
the state department of agriculture declared in 
a warning issued in October. 


Arrest and conviction in Madison of the op- 
erator of a “boiler room” promotion scheme 
for the sale of inferior merchandise at exces- 
sive prices under the guise of ‘“‘patriotic wel- 
fare work” was cited as an example of the 
type of rackets which may be expected to ap- 
pear in increased numbers during the coming 
months. 


Hundreds of carefully concealed schemes 
for bringing the racketeer large profits for 
shoddy merchandise, worthless services, or 
through outright swindles, have been worked 
in the past, A. E. Madler, counsel for the de- 
partment, declared. While many of them may 
appear petty, combined losses resulting total 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year. 


Very frequently a reputable concern or or- 
ganization is induced to “sponsor’’ the fraud- 
ulent activities in return for a small share of 
the net profits, without realizing the vicious 
nature of the racket they are being asked to 
assist, Madler said. 


High-pressure schemes cover almost the en- 
tire field of merchandising, investments or 
services, Madler pointed out. The suspicion of 
the victim is often disarmed by the appeal that 
the profits will be used for charity or patriotic 
welfare work. Frequently the racketeer appeals 
to such human weaknesses as greed, prejudice 
or self-esteem. As a rule he depends upon the 
victim’s lack of information to enable him to 
put over his deal. 

Careful investigation of all unknown con 
cerns and individuals was urged as a protection 
against loss. Suspicious schemes should be re- 
ported to the fair trade practice division of the 
state department of agriculture, or to local 
authorities for prompt investigaion. 
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Canals of Wisconsin 


br Dr. Edward P. Alexander 


Director, Wisconsin Historical Society 


6 HE Milwaukee and Rock River Canal— 

It will bear into the Territory population 
and wealth—it will bear out the products of 
Wisconsin industry—and bear down all 
Opposition.” 

This was one of the thirteen regular toasts 
drunk in champagne to bring to a climax the 
Fourth of July celebration of 1839 held in 
Kilbourntown, as the West Side of Milwaukee 
was then known. On that day a parade headed 
by a brass band marched to a spot between Third 
and Cherry streets and west of the Milwaukee 
River where Byron Kilbourn, president of the 
canal company, broke ground for the eastern 
terminus of the projected undertaking. Then 
there was a speech by John Hustis, the orator 
of the day, and afterwards a dinner, toasts, and 
more oratory. 


It was perfectly natural that the Yorkers and 
Yankees who were so prominent in Wisconsin's 
early population should think of building can- 
als. They had seen the Erie Canal completed 
across New York State from Albany to Buffalo 
in 1825, and many of them had come west over 
it. Byron Kilbourn himself, had been a canal 
engineer in Ohio, and he led the movement to 
connect Milwaukee with the Mississippi River. 
The main canal would run from Milwaukee to 
the Rock River near Fort Atkinson. Light-draft 
steamboats would navigate the Rock and 
through its Pecatonica and Sugar branches pen- 
etrate into the southwestern Wisconsin lead 
region. Eventually an extension of the canal 
would reach the Four Lake country and Mad- 
ison, and connect with the Wisconsin River at 


Helena. 


Kilbourn persuaded Increase A. Lapham, 
who had worked on the Erie Canal and similar 
projects in Kentucky and Ohio, to come to 
Milwaukee in 1836. This young man, who be- 
came Wisconsin's first great scientist and later 


successfully promoted the federal W eather, 


Bureau, made a preliminary survey of a route 
for the canal in 1837. Early the next year the 
territorial legislature chartered the Milwaukee 
and Rock River Canal Company, and Kilbourn 
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The twelfth of a series written to help 
teachers and students better under- 
stand the colorful history of our state. 


was elected its president while Lapham became 
its engineer. The charter provided that the 
future state of Wisconsin could buy the canal 
any time it wished. 

Lapham’s survey had the canal start at the 
Milwaukee River, run west parallel to the 
Menominee River for about nine miles, then 
cross the Pishtaka or Fox River, touch the 
northwest tip of Pewaukee Lake, and reach the 
summit of land at the village of Pewaukee. 
From there the route passed west through Nag- 
awicka and Nemahbin lakes until it came to 
the junction of the Bark and Rock rivers at 
Fort Atkinson. Below here the Rock River via 
Lake Koshkonong was supposed to be nav- 
igable by steamboat to the Mississippi. A short 
side branch of the canal would also connect 
with the Pishtaka River at Prairie Village (to- 
day Waukesha) and thus eventually reach the 
Illinois River. The main canal was to be 40 
feet wide, 4 feet deep, and 50 miles long with 
a total rise from Lake Michigan to the sum- 
mit at Pewaukee of 316 feet and a fall from 
there to Rock River of 80 feet. Barges were to 
be used on the canal pulled by horse or mule 
power along a towpath. The total cost, includ- 
ing the Prairie Village branch, was set at 
$798,715. 

Byron Kilbourn went to Washington to 
lobby for a land grant for the canal, with the 
aid of George William Jones, the territorial 
delegate in Congress. An act of June 18, 1838, 
granted to the territory of Wisconsin for the 
canal odd-numbered sections of land totaling 
about 140,000 acres in a ten-mile-wide strip 
along the course of the canal. But there were 
two bad features to this grant—the lands were 
to be sold at a minimum cash price of $2.50 
per acre, that is, double the regular price for 
government land; and they were to be exempt 
from preémption. These provisions gained the 
canal company the hatred of settlers who had 
already laid out farms on the canal lands, 
expecting to purchase them for $1.25 an acre. 


During the next three years Kilbourn labored 
to secure a canal against ever-mounting diff- 
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culties. A dam was constructed on the Mil- 
waukee River about a mile north of Cherry 
Street with a lock which led south into a small 
canal paralleling the river for about one mile 
and terminating at Vliet Street. Used for 
water power until 1867, this little canal was 
more than twenty years later acquired by the 
city of Milwaukee and filled up so as to form 
the present Commerce Street. 

Opposition to the canal came from many 
sources. Milwaukee itself was not united in 
supporting it, for some partisans of the East 
Side, then known as Juneautown, were against 
almost anything that Kilbourn, the promoter 
of the West Side, wanted. The settlers on canal 
lands were angry with the company because 
they did not wish to pay double the usual gov- 
ernment price for land. Advocates of railroads 
also opposed the plan. But probably the sup- 
porters of the development of the Fox—Wis- 
consin waterway were chiefly responsible for 
the final defeat of the Milwaukee project; 
Morgan L. Martin, chief advocate of the Fox— 
Wisconsin improvement, was a principal op- 
ponent of the Milwaukee canal scheme in the 
territorial legislature in the 1840's. 


Late in 1838 Kilbourn drafted a bill to aid 
the canal company which was introduced into 
the legislature. If it had been passed, the canal 
might have become a reality, but instead the 
legislature adopted an act which allowed the 
company to borrow only $50,000 instead of the 
$500,000 it requested and which lodged con- 
trol of the canal lands in a board of commis- 
sioners appointed by the governor. Financial 
conditions following the panic of 1837 made 
it difficult to borrow money. Not until 1841 
was Kilbourn appointed agent for the territory 
to negotiate a loan of $100,000, and before he 
could complete the transaction, James Duane 
Doty became governor and revoked Kilbourn’s 
authority. From then on the canal company 
had no chance of carrying through the project. 
By the end of 1847 nearly $57,000 had been 
spent of which the territory had paid roughly 
$32,000, and the company $25,000. The ter- 
ritorial legislature in 1842 had repudiated 
some $56,000 worth of canal bonds sold by 
Kilbourn, but the federal government made 
the new state make good $10,000 of these 
bonds still outstanding in 1848 by refusing to 
grant certain public lands until the territorial 
debt was paid. The settlers on canal lands also 
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eventually were refunded what they had spent 
above the usual government minimum for land. 

While the fortunes of the Milwaukee and 
Rock River Canal were declining, those of the 
Fox—Wisconsin waterway improvement were 
prospering. This project planned to make the 
Fox River from Green Bay to Portage nav- 
igable by building locks around the series of 
rapids in the Fox River in its 170-foot drop 
from Lake Winnebago to Green Bay, by 
straightening and dredging the upper Fox from 
Lake Winnebago to Portage, and by cutting a 
canal, which needed to be only about two 
miles long, between the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers at Portage. It was assumed that the Wis- 
consin River was navigable with very little 
improvement from Portage to the Mississippi 
near Prairie du Chien. 

The man who was the mainspring of the 
Fox—Wisconsin improvement was Morgan L. 
Martin. He was born in New York State, at- 
tended Hamilton College there, and came to 
Green Bay in 1827. The next year he took a 
canoe trip to Prairie du Chien and by 1829 
was publicly advocating the development of 
the great waterway. He worked toward achiev- 
ing this object during most of his life, prob- 
ably sacrificing some political ambitions in 
doing so. 

In 1834 Martin brought the plan for im- 
proving the waterway before the Michigan ter- 
ritorial council. The Portage Canal Company 
was incorporated that year, with a capital of 
$50,000 and Daniel Whitney of Green Bay 
as president, in order to cut a canal between 
the Fox and Wisconsin at Portage. In 1835 
the Fox River Hydraulic Company was chart- 
ered to build a dam at De Pere and a lock 
around the rapids there. During the next two 
years Fox River land was gobbled up by Mar- 
tin, Whitney, John P. Arndt, Samuel W. Beall, 
Henry S. Baird, and others in the hope that it 
would rise in value when the improvement 
was made. 

In 1839 an army engineer, Captain Thomas 
Jefferson Cram, surveyed the waterway. He de- 
clared it the best route to connect Lake Michi- 
gan with the Mississippi and proposed short 
canal developments at De Pere, Little Kau- 
kauna, Rapide Croche, Grand Kaukauna, Little 
Chute, Grand Chute (today Appleton), Win- 
nebago Rapids (today Neenah), and Portage. 
All locks were to be forty feet wide and five 
feet deep. 
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In 1846 Martin as territorial delegate in 
Congress was instrumental in securing a land 
grant for Wisconsin with which to improve 
the Fox River. The gift contained 260,250 
acres along the waterway between Green Bay 
and Portage, a distance of 216 miles. In 1848 
a State Board of Public Works was set up in 
charge of construction. The grant of 1846, 
however, made the state proceed slowly on the 
project because it was to spend money only as 
rapidly as the lands were sold. In order to 
speed up the work, the state in 1851 made a 
contract with Martin under which he agreed 
to complete the improvements by 1853 and 
to accept state scrip bearing 12 percent inter- 
est instead of cash. Perhaps Martin would have 
finished the work as agreed if Governor Leon- 
ard J. Farwell had not refused to issue more 
scrip in 1852. 

The state legislature overrode Farwell’s ob- 
jections and finally upheld Martin, who in 
1853 formed the Fox and Wisconsin Improve 
ment Company which agreed to complete the 
work and to guarantee the state against any 
loss. In order to obtain a loan of $500,000 
Martin interested eastern capitalists headed by 
Horatio Seymour of New York. With their in 
fluence, and sometimes apparently by bribing 
congressmen, more than 424,000 acres were 
added to the original land grant. In 1856 a 
great celebration was held when the steamboat 
“Aquila” arrived at Green Bay, having come 
from Pittsburgh down the Ohio, up the Mis- 
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sissippi, and through the Wisconsin and Fox. 
But an increasingly suspicious state legislature 
and the panic of 1857 hurt the company. 
When the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way reached Green Bay in 1863, the river 
traffic rapidly declined. Then, too, as Martin 
sadly put it: 

The New York men deranged all our plans, and 
the upshot was they got us into a position where 
we were obliged to submit, in February, 1866, 
to a foreclosure of the lands and a sale of the 
whole concern to the New Yorkers. The big im- 
ported fish swallowed the little natives. 

The reorganized company was named the 
Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Company. 
By 1868 it certain that the Wisconsin 
River could not easily be made navigable, and 
in 1872 the federal government paid $145,000 
to the company for its navigation rights but 
left the waterpower in the company’s hands. 
The lower Fox is still navigable as far as Lake 
Winnebago, but the shifting sands of the Wis 
consin River have never been satisfactorily 
controlled despite the expenditure of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

A somewhat less ambitious 
planned to connect Sturgeon Bay with Lake 
Michigan. This project, conceived as early as 
1856, proposed to shorten by about 100 miles 
the voyage between Chicago and Green Bay 
and to make it possible for lake traffic to avoid 
the dangerous Death’s Door passage north of 
the Door County peninsula. Joseph Harris, 
Sr., of Sturgeon Bay was the moving spirit of 


was 


canal was 


Little Chute Canal 


Painted by Samuel M. Brookes 
and Thomas H. Stevenson for 
the Fox Wisconsin River Im- 


provement Co. 1856 


Photo courtesy Wisconsin 
Historical Society 




















the enterprise after about 1860, and he worked 
for some twenty years to obtain its completion. 
The lumbermen of northeastern Wisconsin 
gave him support, but a series of financial diffi- 
culties including the depression of the 1870's 
delayed the construction of the canal. 

In 1864 Harris secured a charter from the 
Wisconsin legislature for the Sturgeon Bay and 
Lake Michigan Ship Canal and Harbor Com- 
pany, and two years later he managed to lobby 
through Congress a grant of 200,000 acres to 
the state of Wisconsin for the project. The 
first dirt was dug in 1872, and on July 4, 
1878, a monster celebration at Sturgeon Bay 
observed the meeting of the waters from Lake 
Michigan and Green Bay. But not until 1882 
could ships of some size use the canal, which 
was 7,300 feet long and 100 feet wide, and 
had cost nearly $300,000. The federal gov- 
ernment built a harbor of refuge on the Lake 
Michigan side at an expense of about $180,000 
and in 1893 purchased the canal itself for 
$103,000. 

The chief factor in preventing an extensive 
development of canals in Wisconsin was the 
coming of the railroad. If the state had been 
settled in the 1820's, her canal projects might 
have had more success. But during the 1830's 
railroads were making progress in the East, and 
in 1846 a writer in the Madison Argus fore 
told the future extravagantly but with a certain 
amount of insight: 

But, oh ye Yorkers! Do not dream that your 
old (Erie) canal, 4 feet by 30, will long be able 
to perform the labor that is being chalked out 
for it. Could you see the everlasting west, and 
imagine the quantities of hog and hominy which 
it will jam through your canal . . . And then the 
Oregon railroad—you need not smile, the thing 
will be done—and it will pass through Madison 
by the way—and the trade with China and all that 
part of creation . will be crammed into your 
little, narrow, pent up ditch. 


Though everybody in Wisconsin could not 
agree upon what means of transportation 
should be developed there, everyone was sure 
that improved transportation was required: 


* 

A home is no home unless it contains food 
and fire for the mind as well as for the body. 
For human beings are not so constituted that 
they can live without expansion. If they do 
not get it in one way, they must in another, 
or perish.—MARGARET FULLER. 
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WEA Studies 


Cost of Living for Teachers 


L_JAS the cost-of-living for teachers increased 

by a larger or smaller percent than teach- 
ers’ salaries in recent years? How does the cost- 
of-living of Wisconsin teachers in villages com- 
pare with the cost in larger cities? How does 
the cost-of-living in Eau Claire compare with 
Wauwatosa, or Beloit, or Chippewa Falls, or 
other Wisconsin cities? Is there any substantial 
difference in the cost-of-living for teachers in 
southern and northern Wisconsin? How is a 
teacher’s cost-of-living influenced by the amount 
spent for professional improvement? How much 
of the average teacher's income is saved against 
a rainy day? How much is devoted to insurance 
protection? Does the almost universally ac- 
cepted Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of liv- 
ing costs accurately measure changes in living 
costs of teachers? 


The percentage distribution of amounts spent 
by wage earners and lower salaried workers as 
used in the index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is as follows: 

Percent of 
Expenditure 
Used For 


Item Each Purpose 
Food _ 38.2% 
Rent 13.4% 
Fuel and Light 55% 
House Furnishing - Si% 
Clothing 16.6% 
Miscellaneous 21.3% 


If the teacher spends a different percent of 
his income for any of these items then his 
change in living cost is not identical to the 
change reported by the Bureau. How great is 
the difference? 

Because these questions are repeatedly asked 
and no satisfactory factual answer has been 
available, the Wisconsin Education association 
proposed carrying on a study of living costs 
of teachers if village and city teachers were 
interested. The response has indicated that the 
teachers are very much interested. The extent 
of interest is shown by the fact that nearly 
6,000 teachers from every size village and city, 
and from every geographical location in Wis- 
consin, have indicated a desire to participate. 


(Turn to page 168) 
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Curriculum Committees 


Begin Work 


HE Statewide Curriculum Committees are 

holding their initial meetings this fall and 
looking forward to bringing out preliminary 
reports in the spring of 1946. These commit- 
tees have been set up in the following cur- 
riculum areas: 


Agriculture Language Arts 
Art Latin 

Business Social Studies 
Modern Languages Mathematics 
Science Music 


Home Arts 
Industrial Arts 


What is the Job of These Committees? 


These committees, appointed last spring by 


Physical Education 
Problems Approach 


the Curriculum Guiding Committee of the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program, have the responsibility (1) of pre 
paring curriculum guides for discussion pur 
poses in the various curriculum areas and (2) 
gathering, reviewing, editing, and distributing 


tentative materials for trial use during 1945—46 


Suggested Outline for Overall Reports 
of the Committees 
Each committee will organize its recommen 
dation as it sees fit. The following outline has 
been suggested to them by, the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee: 


} 


1. Point of view on the role of the field in 
the total school program. What is the im 
portance of this field (social studies, science, 
etc.) in the total pattern of general education? 
To the development of what major under 
standings, attitudes, and skills of children and 
youth does this field contribute? What is the 
importance of this field in special education to 
meet needs and interests not common to chil 
dren and youth in general? What are the major 
issues involved in the consideration of the role 
of this field in the total school program ? 


2. Themes or emphases for various develop- 
mental levels. How should work in this field 
be organized on kindergarten and primary 
levels, the middle grades, the junior high school 
grades, the senior high school grades? For ex- 
ample, the social studies program in the junior 
high school might be organized around the per- 
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Detailed plans are made for the work of 
the committees of the Wisconsin Coop- 
erative Educational Planning Program. 
sonal problems of early adolescence as they re- 
late to neighborhood, family, school, and com- 
munity life. Is it desirable to go beyond this 
and indicate a breakdown by grade levels? If 
so, what should be the themes or emphases for 


these grade levels? 


3. Time allotment. Should work in this field 
be offered on all grade levels? Why? If not, 
where should it be offered? Should it be re- 
quired of all students on all grade levels? If 
not, what parts should be elective and what 


should be re quired? 


1. Sugeested outline of leaching alds (Tre- 
source units) which should be built. What 
teaching aids or resource units should be built 
to help classroom teachers guide pupils along 
the lines suggested for the various develop 
mental levels? What illustrative teaching aids 
might be brought out early in this process (this 
tall) for trial use by interested teachers? 


» Im pli wi0n of the field for other broad 
fields and for the probl ms approach. Does the 
material in this field offer any contribution to 
teachers in other fields or teachers using the 
problems approach? What are these contri 
butions ? How can teachers in these other fields 
or in the problems approach make use of the 
materials from this field? How can teachers in 
these other fields or in the problems approach 
help students grow and develop in relation to 
this field? For example, how can teachers in 
other fields or in the problems approach help 
students grow and develop in reading, speak 


ing, and writing ability in the language arts? 


6. Suggested variations in the pattern for 
differing types of schools and communities. 
What variations in the themes or emphases, the 
time allotment, the teaching aids developed are 
necessary to meet the needs of students in rural 
schools, metropolitan areas, small cities, or for 


various sections of the state ? 


Construction, trial, and printing of teach- 
ing aids (resource units). Who should write 
the resource units? How can these activities be 
carried on in relation to summer workshops 
conducted at the University and the teachers’ 
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colleges? How can trial use be encouraged? 
How should they be used after being printed ? 


8. Continuing activity. How can means be 
developed to provide for continuing curriculum 
study and bringing out of teaching aids in this 
field? What should be the means of transition 
from this committee to other groups which 
might continue such activity? 

The reports from these committees will be 
designed to stimulate discussion and curriculum 
development in city and county programs. There 
is no intention of prescribing a state curriculum 
through the issuing of these curriculum guides. 
Some school systems have already set up com 
mittees which to some extent parallel the state 
committees, so that they may be ready with 
some type of organization tor study and 
criticism. 

The Curriculum Guiding committee has also 
appointed a number of ‘‘resource’’ committees 
to study special problems—such as aviation, 
conservation, Cooperatives, speech, library, 
guidance, growing into maturity, individual dif- 
ferences and child development, expanding 
school-community services, and inter-group re- 
lations. These committees will see how these 
problems might be handled in all phases of the 
curriculum and will make recommendations to 
the other groups of Statewide Curriculum Com- 
mittees working in the various broad fields. 


Resource Area Committees 


1. Major outcomes which might be developed 
in the resource area. What should people in 
general know or understand about the resource 
area in question? (Aviation, health, conserva 
tion, cooperatives, etc.) What skills do they 
need? What attitudes should they develop? 
What special learnings are involved for people 
with vocational or other interests in this area? 


2. Curriculum areas in which these outcomes 
might be developed. What are the implications 
of the resource area (aviation, for example) in 
social studies, science, language arts, and other 
curriculum areas? In what problems in these 
curriculum areas does the material in the re- 
source area play a part? Should there be courses 
in the resource area itself? What should these 
stress? 

3. Levels of child development on which 
these outcomes might be stressed. What types 
of learning activities and outcomes in the re- 
source area might appropriately be stressed on 
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the kindergarten and primary levels, the middle 
grades, the junior high school level, the senior 
high school level? 

4. Topics or problems in the resource area 
around which resource units might be devel- 
oped. Which of these are unique to particular 
curriculum areas? Which cut across several cur- 
riculum areas? Should their construction be 
recommended to certain of the broad fields 
committees? To the Problems Approach 
Committee ? 

5. Materials helpful to teachers and students 
im studying this resource area. This might in- 
clude professional reading for teachers as well 
as reading materials, audio-visual aids, com 
munity resources to be used by students. 

6. Additional suggestions or materials, The 
foregoing questions apply largely to group in 
struction in the resource area. In addition, « 
resource area group might wish to outline pro 
grams not specifically organized as group in 
struction. The guidance group, for example, 
might wish to state its ideas concerning those 
aspects of a guidance program not specifically 
taken care of through group instruction 
procedures. 

7. Suggested variations in the pattern for dif 
ferig types of schools and communities. Are 
the learnings in this resource area any more 
significant for children in some environments 
than for those in others? (rural-urban, regional 
differences within the state, etc.) What are 
these differences? How should they be pro- 
vided for? 

8. Illustrative resource units or other teach- 
ing aids. Should the resource area committee 
itself bring out teaching aids? Should these 
include printed materials to be developed later 
as well as tentative materials to be issued for 
trial use this year? 

9. Continuing Activity. (See discussion un- 
der No. 8, “Suggested Outline for Overall 
Reports of the Committees.’’) 


Suggested Time Schedule 


Initial meeting of committees in the fall of 
1945. At these meetings, the committees will 
survey the job to be done and decide on alloca- 
tions of responsibilities among the members. 
Basic questions of policy will be discussed and 
tentative decisions reached. A brief report of 
these meetings will be made to the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee. 
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In some of the broad fields and resource 
areas, as well as in the problems approach, 
preliminary work has been done by groups in 
the 1945 workshops held at the University and 
at the teachers’ colleges. These preliminary ex- 
plorations are in no way binding on the state- 
wide committees. But it is likely that those com- 
mittees for which such reports have been pre- 
pared will wish at this preliminary meeting to 
examine and discuss these reports in terms of 
the job ahead. The committee may wish to rec- 
ommend immediate distribution on a trial basis 
of some of the resource units developed in the 
workshops. 

Curriculum staff members and committee 
consultants may be invited to help at this initial 
meeting. 

Continued activity of committees throughout 
fall semester leading to the preliminary reports. 
Individual members of committees will work 
on their specific responsibilities. Some of these 
may wish to meet from time to time in sub 
groups of the total committee. The entire com- 
mittee might meet two or three times during 
the fall semester to discuss materials prepared 
and to plan for making of a preliminary report. 
Resource area committees will send in tentative 
materials and ideas to the broad fields and 
problems approach committees. The broad fields 
committees, however, will proceed on their ex 
ploratory work even though materials from 
resource committees are not yet available. 

The various committees should keep in mind 
the desirability of issuing available illustrative 
teaching materials for trial use and discussion 
even before the preliminary report. Teachers 
will be urged to send in such materials to the 
appropriate committee for consideration. 

Curriculum staff members and 
consultants may be drawn on freely for help. 


committee 


Preliminary or progress reports to the Cur- 
riculum Guiding Committee (February, 1946?) 
The purpose of this preliminary or progress 
report is to stimulate discussion in local school 
groups and in district meetings. Committees 
may wish to use the suggested outlines for ac- 
tivities included in this manual as major head- 
ings for such a report, but should understand 
that these are suggestive headings only. If il- 
lustrative units have been started, these might 
be included in the preliminary reports. But the 
job of building all the units suggested will 
probably come at a later time. 
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District meetings and local discussions of 
preliminary reports, spring semester 1945-46, 
Such meetings can be held in the various dis- 
tricts and will include all who are interested in 
the field or area under discussion. Curriculum 
staff members and committee consultants can be 
available for these meetings. Reports of these 
sent to the statewide 


discussions should be 


committees involved. 


Appointment of sub-committees for editorial 
purposes and to construct unit materials. At this 
state, the committee may wish to make a de- 
cision concerning the resource unit or other 
teaching aids to be constructed. Each committee 
will have the responsibility of finding people 
to serve on sub-committees to edit the publica- 
tions of the committee, including the over all 
reports, as well as the resource units. These 
sub-committees may be made up of committee 
members, as well as outside people drawn in 
by the committee. 


Summer workshops 1946. The facilities of 
the University and the teachers colleges will 
again be available for concentrated work on the 
State Curriculum Program through workshops 
next summer. It would be desirable to have as 
many members of statewide committees in at- 
tendance as possible. Activities carried on in 
the broad fields, problems approach, and re- 
source area groups next summer will depend 
on how far the various committees get by the 
end of the spring. Some committees may wish 
to make plans for printing of their reports and 
to set up machinery for trial use of units, etc. 
Others may wish to use the workshop oppor- 
tunity to review the preliminary report in light 
of district meetings and local. Still others may 
wish to work on preparing their preliminary 
reports. Recognition will be made of the fact 
that some problems and areas can be worked 
more rapidly than others. 


Planning activities for 1946-7. At the end 
of the 1946 summer session, or early in the fall 
semester, committees will probably wish to 
make plans for continued activities throughout 
the school year 1946-47. These will include 
continued stimulating of local curriculum ac- 
tivities, tryout of materials, and plans for pub- 
lication, as well as finishing up any activities 


originally scheduled for 1945-46. 
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Teachers’ Retirement 


A comparative study was made of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System and the Social 


System and Social Security 


INCE the Interim Committees investigation 


of pension systems is under way and teach 


ers need materials to guide them, this compar- 


ison with Social Security is submitted. It is not 
derogatory of the federal system, merely state 


ments of fact. 


1. (a) The Retirement System is a collection 
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(b) 


(b) 
(a) 


(b) 


of individual trust funds. The money 
is actually deposited, and it is not a 
state fund. 

Social Security assessments are paid to 
the Federal authorities and they become 
a Federal fund subject to disposal by 
This fund 


used for current purposes and they are 


the government. may be 
replaced by Government Bonds which 
must eventually be paid through Fed 
is also true that much of 
Fund is in 
Bonds, 
but the chief difference lies in the fact 
that all of the 
funds have been actually deposited 
the Social Se 


curity obligations must be met by Fed- 


eral taxes. It 
the Teachers’ Retirement 
vested in similar Government 


Teachers’ Retirement 


while probably 2/3 of 


eral taxes. 

Under the Retirement System, retire 
ment benefits are obtainable at 50 or 
beyond. 

Social Security retirement benefits are 
not obtainable until 65. 

Death benefits in the Retirement Sys- 
tem consist of the member's entire ac 
cumulation and is payable to the bene 
ficiary in a lump sum or in a series of 
payments. 

Upon the death of a member covered 
by Social Security, benefits to the widow 
if she is under 65 will be 6 times the 
member's monthly benefit due—prob- 
ably not over $300. If there is a widow 
and children under 16 (or 18 if still 
in school) the widow is entitled to 34 
the member's monthly benefit, and each 
child to 14 the member's monthly bene- 
fit until he reaches 16 (or 18 if still in 
school) ; when the youngest child 
reaches 16 (or 18) all monthly pay- 


Security plan of the Federal government. 


(a) 


(b) 


(b) 


(b) 


ments cease until the widow reaches 65. 
An unmarried teacher without depen 
dents, beginning to teach at age 22 at 
a salary of $1500 per year and continu- 
ing at the same salary, could (if the 
funds continue to earn 3%), under the 
Retirement System retire at 65 with a 
life annuity of $99.98 per month; or 
for life with 180 monthly payments 
guaranteed of $85.67 per month. 
Under Social Security, with parallel 
conditions, the monthly income for life 
would be $39.60. There is no provi- 
sion paralleling the 180 guaranteed 
payments. 

There is no maximum fixed upon the 
annuity possible under the Retirement 
System. It 1s based upon the funds 
accumulated. 

The maximum benefit under Social Se 
curity is $56 per month with 40 years 
‘coverage’ and with an average salary 
of $250 per month; or for such ‘a 
worker and his wife $84 per month. 
There is no minimum annuity under 
the Retirement System. 

Under Social Security “total benefits to 
the family will not be less than $10 
per month. There are top limits also 
but they apply only to families that re 
$20 a month. Alto 
gether such a family can not receive 
more than twice the worker's benefit, 
or 80% of his average monthly pay, or 
$85, whichever is the least.” 


ceive more than 


Both systems are framed to favor the “lower 


(a) 


paid’’ member. 


Under the Retirement System, the 
state's total deposit (proportional and 
flat rate combined), for a teacher earn- 
ing $1000 a year or less, is from the 
beginning at least equal to the teach- 
ers deposit, and in 30 years it may 
grow to 250% of it. At a salary of 
$2000 the state’s deposit may begin as 
low as 67% of the teacher's deposit 
and will never rise above 225% of it 
which it reaches in 32 years; at $6000, 
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the beginning state deposit might -be as 
low as 8-1/3% of the teacher's deposit 
and can never rise above 108%. 

(b) Social Security benefits also favor the 
lower paid member. With an average 
wage of $50 per month and 3 years of 
“coverage” the worker's benefit at 65 
would be $20.60 per month; with an 
average monthly wage of $250 and 40 
years coverage the payment would be 
$56 per month. $250 average monthly 
wage is the maximum basis for the 
computation of benefits. 

8. Assume a man of 60 with a wife of the 
same age, and three children, all over 18. 
Assume husband and wife was killed in an 
automobile crash. 

(a) Under the Retirement System, the ben- 
eficiary designated by the member 
would receive the member's entire ac- 
cumulation consisting of his own de- 
posits, the state’s deposits, and the 
interest earned. 

(b) Under Social Security, the maximum to 
be received by the survivors would be 
6 times the monthly benefit due the 
father which could not be more than 
6 x $56 or $3360. 

(c) Specifically the teacher assumed in 4 
(a) above would have a death benefit 
of $12,595. Under Social Security the 
estate of the man with an average sal 
ary of $1800 per year and 40 years cov 
erage would be entitled to 6 x $42 or 
$252. 

Conclusions 


Without doubt, Social Security provides a 
necessary plan of maintenance for lower sal- 
aried workers, and especially in case of early 
death of the wage earner while there are chil- 
dren below 18 years of age. Manifestly the 
$34.38 provided for the widow and one child 
of a worker with 10 year's coverage and an 
average salary of $100 per month is not suff- 
cient to maintain them much beyond ‘‘sub- 
sistence level’, but it is a great improvement 
over the days when, in such circumstances, they 
were frequently obliged to depend wholly upon 
public or private charity. 

Two obvious defects are (a) the withhold- 
ing of a widow's allowance during any month 
when she earns more than $14.99 in “covered” 
employment; and (b) the discontinuance of all 

(Turn to page 158) 
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A Good Investment Record 


_ of the Journal were advised in the 
September issue of a July meeting of the 
Annuity and Investment Board, the three Re- 
tirement Boards, and the WEA Committee on 
Retirement. The primary purpose of the meet- 
ing was to discuss procedure in anticipation of 
the Interim Committee on Pension hearings. 
Results are described in the Journal article. 
The four boards and WEA Committee 
jointly adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The report of the Teachers’ State 
Retirement System for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, reveals that the cost of admin- 
istering said system, having 40,000 accounts, 
and of investing its assets of approximately 
$72,000,000 is about $63,000 or less than 
1/10th of 1% of such assets, that the market 
value of the securities of said system exceeds 
the book value by $2,000,000, and that not- 
withstanding the declining interest yield, the 
investment transactions have been so handled 
that interest at 3% has again been apportioned 
to the funds, and more than $500,000 added to 


the reserve for contingencies, and 


WHEREAS, Although the Public School, Nor- 
mal School and University Retirement Boards, 
and the Wisconsin Education association recog- 
nize and commend the careful supervision of 
the State Annuity and Investment Board in the 
management of said system, they realize that 
the major credit for the aforesaid accomplish- 
ments belongs to the Director of Investments 
to whose executive actions, efforts, and judg- 
ment they are principally attributable, and 


WHEREAS, In recent years and since the pres- 
ent salary of the Director was fixed in Novem- 
ber, 1939, there have been placed upon him 
the additional duties of administering the State 
Employes’ Retirement System, having 8,000 ac- 
tive accounts, and investing the State Employes’ 
Retirement Fund, the Wisconsin Municipal Re- 
tirement Fund, the Postwar Rehabilitation Trust 
Fund, and the Postwar Construction and Im- 
provement Fund so that the total assets now 
subject to investment by the State Annuity and 
Investment Board through its Director exceed 
$113,000,000, and 


WHEREAS, The Postwar Rehabilitation Trust 
Fund has realized a profit of $224,581 and in- 
terest of $142,742.64 since September 13, 1943, 


(Turn to page 157) 
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“Fall In” 


For Public Relations 
by Otis A. Crosby 


President School Public Relations Ass'n. 


TJ OW can we organize a public relations 

program in our school system? What 
should be the role of the classroom teacher in 
such a program? How can we go about to 
evaluate our interpretation problems? What 
plan can we best use in determining and meas- 
uring public opinion? These are some ques- 
tions which are being asked daily about the role 
of public relations in school systems of various 
sizes throughout the country. 

By way of an introduction to answers for 
these problems, it may be recorded that school 
public relations are especially concerned with 
establishing understanding and good will 
among both the members of the school system 
and the publics which the schools serve. The 
public schools, it should be remembered, are 
the public’s schools. Cooperation with em- 
ployees and with patrons and other citizens has 
but one aim—the best educational opportun 
ities for each child in accordance with his 
ability. Strangely enough, educators today must 
concern themselves in no small measure with 
acquainting the public regarding the merits of 
good schools in the community. A public with 
no children in school, another public with 
taxes of great moment such as those of the in- 
dustrialist, a public comprising the absentee 
owners—each may come to view the school 
system as something that is best for “the other 
fellow.”’ Actually, good schools in a commun- 
ity can be portrayed as contributing to the 
welfare of everyone in the community. This is 
true regardless of one’s marital status, parental 
status, business affiliations, occupation or so- 
cial status. The citizens of the community are 
readily susceptible to the role of good schools 
once they have been acquainted with the facts 
of their value to all people. 

One illustration will suffice in visualizing an 
approach that will demand enthusiasm and pro- 
voke thought on the part of the patrons. Re- 
search demonstrates that “there is a high posi- 
tive correlation between a community’s bank 
deposits and the amount of money spent for 
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Educators have a responsibility to renew 
and revitalize the program of public re- 
lations for the benefit of the schools. 


education. Likewise, there is an inverse rela- 
tionship between the cost of crime and the 
amount of money spent for education.’’* 
There are countless other avenues of stim- 
ulation by which the citizens of a community 
can be aroused to the need for better schools 
in a community. Your state teacher association 
can give much help in this connection. Educa- 
tional literature and national public relations 
organizations offer much of a current and prac- 
tical nature in making the public conscious of 
the need of the best in educational opportun- 
ities for the children served by the schools. 


Many Methods of Interpretation 


How can the school, regardless of the size 
of the system, organize to interpret the schools 
to the publics as well as to the school em- 
ployees? Obviously, there is no one right an- 
swer. It can be done in many ways. One suc- 
cessful school system in the western part of the 
nation has turned over the job largely to the 
school employees who have elected to tackle 
it on a one objective basis. Each year the teach- 
ers emphasize one approach. The first year it 
was the press, the second year the press con- 
tacts were continued and a speakers bureau was 
added. The third year, the press and the speak- 
ers bureau were expanded and the radio was 
developed as a medium of interpretation. And 
so the program grew to one of respect and 
accomplishment. 

It is suggested, however, that to do the job 
best a study should be made of the needs, the 
facilities at hand, and something of the finan- 
cial backing and support by both professional 
and lay people which can be depended upon to 
carry out the program successfully. It is ex- 
tremely important that the adminstration of 
the school system be enthusiastic and coopera- 
tive in any interpretation program. It is best 
that they be leaders in the movement which 1s 
planned to fortify their success. The Board of 
Education should not only be cooperative, but 
should be willing to finance such a program for 


* As reported by J. C. Nancarrow in the official 
publication of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, May, 1945, pp. 36-44. 
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if public relations are worth doing, they are 
worth doing well and to do them well will re- 
quire some additional expenditures. It is some- 
times said that school systems look to inter- 
pretative help only when they are in trouble. 
Some bard has commented to the effect that 
“when you can see your poor relations, it is 
usually too late.” 

Be that as it may, it is the fores#ght of the 
school system which will oil the works of 
progress. It would be like “barking up a hollow 
log” to launch a program of interpretation 
without having a full inventory of the likes and 
dislikes, and the abilities and inabilities of the 
citizens of a community as these likes and 
abilities pertain to the public schools. There- 
fore, as a substantial background for any pro- 
gram of interpretation it would spend advisable 
to inventory the publics and to some extent the 
employees in order to have an accurate under- 
standing of what they already know about the 
schools, something of what they don’t know, 
knowledge of their misconceptions, and cer- 
tainly a generous inventory of their wants and 
desires as well as their ability to pay for these 
things. To this information it should be pos- 
sible for the public relations committee to add 
the aims and desires of the school system and 
agree on a program of objectives for the public 
relations work. 


A Balanced Committee Necessary 

If the public relations committee is one of 
balance, it should be worked as a planning com- 
mittee. Of course, the superintendent of schools 
will comprise an important part of that com- 
mittee as will representatives of his administra- 
tion. A generous number of well informed 
teachers will serve as a fulcrum. A member of 
the Board of Education, representatives of labor 
and industry, and two or three representative 
citizens including a member of the local press 
will give quality to a committee that is destined 
to play an extremely important part in the 
progress and success of the school in the years 
ahead. Of course, the committee will weigh 
against the known needs of the schools the ac- 
complishment of the schools which they will 
use in working with their publics in an effort 
to increase the educational advantages for all 
the children. 


One thing persists about the public relations 
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committee—always make evident to all of its 
listeners and readers the fact that the one pur- 
pose of the schools, and the only one for which 
they exist, is the education of boys and girls 
Other things may seem terribly important in 
the planning and the execution of the school 
program, but in the end it is the children of 
the community and their educational needs that 
gives the school an excuse for its existence. 


No public relations committee is doing its 
job thoroughly when it considers only the im- 
mediate needs of the school system. The long- 
time view of education must be occasionally in- 
ventoried and canvassed. General policies will 
be based largely upon the schools’ needs and 
the community's wants. The committee will 
seek to determine plans and a working order 
which will include first things first. It will want 
to sectionalize the work. Of course, there will 
be a budget which will provide for such ex 
penses as will be necessary in publicity work, in 
radio programs, in preparing printed materials, 
and in financing at least the cost incurred for 
speakers traveling from one area to another or 
from school to school. 


School public relations, of course, place first 
in interpretative media the school child. Every 
act of the teacher today, the appearance of the 
building, the quality and completeness of the 
school supplies and equipment, the courtesy 
with which all members of the school staff 
greet parents and pupils these are tremen- 
dously important factors in any public relations 
program. School children in the end interpret 
the schools to the home. The role of the class- 
room teacher cannot be over estimated in the 
public relations work of the school. Because 
of this, the public relations committee will 
place tremendous weight on the role of the 
classroom teacher, her attitude of mind, the 
facilities with which she works each day, the 
knowledge with which she has of policies, 
plans, and the program and other tools with 
which she daily meets and greets and serves 
her pupils. Because this role is so big and so 
great, next month’s issue of this publication 
will carry a complete story devoted to the role 
of the classroom teacher in the public relations 
of the school. 

Questions pertaining to school public rela- 
tions, the organization, functioning, and scope 
may be addressed to this publication or direct 
to the author at 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26. 
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Laboratory 


me, gle for Democracy 
as 


Getting acquainted 


with the past. 
<—__Ké 






Educators have 
various means of in 
forming the public 
about the schools. A 
most effective method 
is the publication of 
the annual report so 
attractively prepared 
and carefully edited 
that it may success- 
fully compete with 
popular magazines 
for the reading time 
of the schoo] patrons. 















Discovering things 
for themselves. 
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The school is a 
community project 
The better the pub- 
lic understands the 
wex functions and objec 
tives the more whole 
hearted the support 
As a rule people are 
willing to pay for 
education if they are 
convinced they are 
getting their money's 
worth. Schools are 
an investment, not 
an assessment 





Practicing democracy. 
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Whitefish Bay 
Public Schools 


Making home life a 
place of appreciation 
and enjoyment. 

» > 





The cuts on these 
pages were fur- 
nished through the 
courtesy of the 
Whitefish Bay Pub- 
lic Schools. These 
are only six of the 
many used to beau- 
tifully illustrate a 48 
page bulletin from 
the Board of Educa- 
tion to the citizens. 
A copy of the report 
may be had by writ- 
ing to Supt. C. L. 
Mulrine, Whitefish 
Bay, Wisconsin. 

Self expression and 


cultural development. 
yy —> 








Good teaching is 
good public rela- 
tions. Doing an ef 
fective piece of pro 
fessional work is 
essential—letting the 
public know about it 
is equally essential 
For the people who 
visit the schools and 
for those who do not 
an annual report 
supplies a visual ac 
counting of school 
activities 


Locating skills and 
interests. 
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_ ]0 SPEED THE PACE OF PROGRESS — 
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LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, access to the 
Center will be through the Administration Building sketched here. 
A system of modern roadways will provide practical opportunity 
to study traffic control as well as to make simple road tests of new 


car developments. 
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A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the southern 
windows of the Research Buildings where experimental 
work is carried on in such diverse fields as the study 
of chlorophyl, research into fuels and engine design. 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
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Serer reer scene mecnenetecen 





The New 
GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 
promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS for MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world cries out 

for new and finer things. There is a great 
hunger, broad as all mankind, for happier re- 
lationships among men—for greater individual 
opportunity for accomplishment, for more and 
better goods within reach of everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that we can bring 
greatest benefit to our national economy in the 
future. Through such action lies the road to 
more good jobs, to an ever-rising standard of 
living through the continual replacement of 
old things with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical Center is dedi- 
cated to such an objective. It will occupy a 
350-acre tract of land outside of Detroit as 
soon as conditions permit. Its purpose is to de- 
velop new things that add to the comfort and 
security of our living, and to enable existing 
things to be made more efficiently, hence at 
lower selling prices, so more people may own 
and enjoy them—all with expanding job 
opportunities. 


It will shorten the time required to bring the 
work of creative thinkers out of the idea stage 
and into usable reality. 


Here in groups of buildings designed especially 
for the purpose, General Motors will gather 
in advantageous and inspiring new surround- 
ings the most modern facilities for research, 


advanced engineering, styling and the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing techniques. 


Here physicists and engineers will discover new 
facts and convert them into new improved 
products. Stylists will give them new and more 
attractive form. Process engineers will develop 
better manufacturing techniques for making 
them. 


Science here will go to work in the interest of 
economic progress. And history is full of proof 
that when science is so harnessed, more jobs are 
created, more comforts and conveniences are 


brought within reach of more people. 


Serving as a source on which the engineering 
staffs of all of our Divisions may draw, the 
General Motors Technical Center will stimu- 
late improvement in all General Motors prod- 
ucts. Automobiles, refrigerators, Diesel engines, 
locomotives and other good and useful things 
may be expected to be improved at even faster 
pace than in the past. 


But the work of the Technical Center will not 
be confined to existing things. It is. dedicated 
to the idea that progress is the servant of man- 
kind and that whosoever advances it not only 
helps himself but his fellow men. Its goal will 
be “more and better things for more people,” 
whether that comes through improvement of 


the old or development of the new. 





GENERAL Motors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE» GMC TRUCK AND COACH + GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Make Wisconsin Safe 
For Boys and Girls 


By H. C. Rowe 
Safety Chairman, Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


SEVENTY-ONE Wisconsin youngsters of 

school age died in traffic accidents during 
the school year 1944-45, according to official 
records maintained by the safety division of 
the state motor vehicle department. 

Of this number, 50 were boys, 21 girls. 
Forty youngsters (26 boys, 14 girls) were of 
elementary school age, while 31 youths (24 
boys, 7 girls) were of high school age. 

To prevent the recurrence of a similar num- 
ber of tragedies during the school year now 
beginning, parent-teacher groups throughout 
the state can take a leading part in bringing 
the public spotlight into focus on this problem. 
Parents, teachers, school safety patrols, police 
officers, and the general motoring public share 
with the children themselves a united respons- 
ibility for safeguarding Wisconsin's youth. 

Many parents are sending children to school 
for the first time. With mingled pride, hope 
and fear, they are preparing Bobby and Mary 
for the great new adventure. In addition to the 
many experiences awaiting them in the class- 
room, these youngsters will daily encounter 
automobile traffic. 

Wise parents will impress upon their chil- 
dren the absolute necessity for obedience to 
safety patrols, police officers, and the teachers. 
No kindness to a child is more deceitful and 
false than that which allows him to play un- 
heeded in the presence of automobile traffic. 
A parent who truly loves his child will be sure 
to educate him in the safe and proper manner 
of behavior when crossing streets or walking 
along highways. 

Motorists must be reminded of their te- 
sponsibility toward children. Every school zone 
marking and every school bus should be a 
caution sign to the driver. The sight of a safety 
patrol boy or girl standing at the curb, watch- 
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ing for a lull in traffic before allowing young- 
sters to cross, should serve to remind the driver 
that he holds within his power the force to 
kill and maim. In fact, just the sight of any 
child crossing a street should be a reminder 
that many other children also are using the 
streets and highways daily, especially during 
the time just preceding the opening of classes 
and the time just after school has been 
dismissed. 


Parent-teacher associations will render a val- 
uable service to the community by bringing 
this matter up at one of the very first meetings 
of the new school year, Check to see if ade- 
quate street protection is afforded youngsters 
every day. Check to see what instruction in 
safety education is offered in the classroom. 
Make use of free safety films which may be ob- 
tained from the safety division of the motor 
vehicle department, 119 State Office Building, 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. A list of the films avail- 
able will be sent to any school upon request. 

Let’s make the 1945-46 school year the 
safest yet for all Wisconsin boys and girls. 


* 
42,000 Is Not Enough! 
By Mrs. George Chatterton 


President, Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


VERY American has faith that the future 

will be better for all children. Belief in the 
ultimate reality of this dream has caused gen- 
erations, each in their own way, to strive to 
bring this to fulfillment. We, the adults of 
today, are again working toward this goal 
through the medium of an organization such 
as the congress of parents and teachers. We 
are learning to forget racial distinctions and 
prejudices, and are truly concerned about the 
welfare of every child in our community, our 
state, our nation, and even the whole world. 

Our national president, Mrs. William Hast- 
ings, said recently, 

“We who are working in parent-teacher as- 
sociations at the present time have an oppor- 
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HERE'S A CHANCE FOR YOUR ABLER SENIORS 
TO WIN ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS AT 





Next June, ten ambitious young men 

.who are high school seniors to- 
day . .will begin a 4-year Engi- 
neering Course at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology—with tuition fees and 
part of their living expenses pro- 
vided for in advance! 


They will be the ten winners of 
George Westinghouse Scholarships... 
a 5-year program which includes 4 
years at Carnegie Tech, plus the 
equivalent of 2 years of practical 
work in Westinghouse plants — for 
which they are compensated at pre- 
vailing wages. 

Wouldn’t you be proud if members 
of your Senior Class were among 
these fortunate ten? 


If you have any boys in your grad- 
uating class who...in your jJudg- 
ment...can rank high in scholarship 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


and leadership, encourage them to 
enter this competition, without delay. 


Final selection of winners of George 
Westinghouse Scholarships (valued 
at $1,850 each) is based upon ap- 
plicants’ general ability, engineering 
aptitude and qualities of leadership. 

Of course, they will be under no 
obligation to enter Westinghouse em- 
ployment after graduation, nor does 
Westinghouse promise such employ- 
ment. 


Scholarship applications must be 
received by February 1, 1946. So urge 
your abler Seniors to write for com- 
plete information, today. Address: 
Supervisor of Scholarships, Educa- 
tional Department (STM-115), 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


nghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 


TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 


November, Nineteen Hundred Forty- Five 











tunity to help make our ideals become realities 
in a way never before known to us; we can 
help shape the world in which our children 
will live and work if we accept the responsibil- 
ity that accompanies the opportunity.” 

Six thousand additional fathers, mothers, 
and teachers joined the Wisconsin congress dur- 
ing the past year to bring this group of cit- 
izens, united in a common purpose, to a total 
membership of 42,000. This is not enough! 
A democracy at work should include all 
fathers, mothers, and teachers in order that we 
may continue to have ever increasing hope for 
youth and America and a better world. 

The membership of the Congress is decided 
largely by local Parent-Teacher leaders. Their 
enthusiasm and earnest endeavors in each com- 
munity will determine the final total state 
membership. 

May I urge that invitations to membership 
be extended to all interested in children. 

May we continue to grow in numbers, and 
in purpose, and be an even greater construc- 
tive force serving the children of the state. 


* 


PTA Appeals for UNRRA 


SHORTLY before President Truman’s request 
to Congress for the immediate appropriation 
of the unpaid balance of the United States’ 
first installment of funds for the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers urged the administration to see that 
this step be taken as soon as possible to ensure 
prompt aid to needy Europeans. 

The National Congress, speaking through 
Mrs. William A. Hastings, its president, and 
Mrs. Malcolm McClellan, its legislation chair- 
man, also asked that the second installment of 
UNRRA funds be voted shortly ‘‘so_ that 
UNRRA may know what its resources are 
before making commitments.” 

Regarding domestic issues the organization 
requested that rationing of scarce articles be 
continued in this country “where necessary.” 

Mrs. Hastings and Mrs. McClellan called 
upon the three and a half million members of 
the National Congress to write President Tru- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, and 
their respective senators and _ representatives 
asking that action be taken on these matters. 

“Remember,” they said, “that this is a 
United Nations effort, and other nations are 
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paying a proportionate share of the costs. Re- 
member, too, that we have supported the crea- 
tion of UNRRA as an agency for restoring 
peace by helping people until they can help 
themselves. In Western Europe the nations will 
pay for the aid they receive; in Eastern and 
Southern Europe, where desperate conditions 
still prevail, UNRRA gives its aid.” 

Recalling Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
statement that “without food there can be no 
peace,”” Mrs. Hastings, as a member of a dele- 
gation representing 46 other national organ- 
izations, asked President Truman to give more 
adequate supplies of food to “those victims of 
war who are in such dire need.” 

The following appeal was given to the Pres- 
ident by the delegation: 


“The people of the nations who fought 
side by side with us now face death from 
starvation and cold. The survival of thousands 
of men, women, and children depends upon 
the decision to relieve the suffering caused by 
the devastation of war. The American people 
have made that decision. 

“You spoke the mind of America on August 
9 when you said, ‘We must help to the limit 
of our strength. And we will.’ This decision 
America must carry out by swift and sure ac- 
tion. It is our moral obligaton to those who 
bore the brunt of the war when we were un- 
prepared. It is our promise—reaffirmed in your 
message to Congress—and we must make it 
good. So far it is evident from conditions in 
Europe that we have not done so. Only by 
keeping this promise can we build toward a 
future of peace and democracy. 

“We ask that you direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to set aside the maximum amount 
of food we can send to our friends overseas 
so that they may sooner take care of them- 
selves. 

“We ask that when these allocations are 
made they be regarded as firm commitments 
and be given priority to ensure delivery of 
the amounts promised. 

“We ask for the continuation of food ra- 
tioning as long as necessary to provide fair 
distribution at home and at the same time the 
largest possible shipments of food to reduce 
starvation abroad. 

“We ask that the essential foods released 
by army cutbacks be used to fulfill our prom- 
ise of help before they are allowed to flow 
into the rapidly increasing domestic supply. 

“We ask for your continued support of the 
UNRRA appropriations, including our second 
installment of 1 per cent of our 1943 national 
income, which you said ‘is fully justified.’ 

“We ask for the fullest public information 
on the need and on what the government is 
doing to meet it so that we can do our part 
through support of our government and 
through voluntary effort. 

“We realize that the hunger-stricken people 
of Europe will soon be winter-bound and face 
imminent death. Therefore we ask above all 
for speed.” 
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ee today, and tomorrow, and every 
day—as the boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their 
comings and goings. Trains carried 
almost all of them—many of them time 
after time. More than a million a month 
are riding the trains right now. And 
trains successfully handled the even 
bigger job of carrying nine-tenths of 
the mountains of material which they 


needed to win the war. 


The end of the war means many things 
to many people. One thing it means to 
the railroads is a chance to get long- 


denied material for building new 


trains to provide added comfort and 
luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things 
now, today and every day. In that great 
time just starting, they will serve you 
in better style than ever before—but 
with the same responsible and faithful 
performance upon which America has 
learned, both in war and peace, that 


it can rely. 








LET’S FINISH THE JOB 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 








locomotives, new freight cars to A M ia kK | CAN Ral LR OADS 
replace equipment worn by war 


service — and fine, new passenger 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





NEW CURRICULUM BULLETINS: Within a very 
short time, three new bulletins on curriculum 
development will be available to teachers and 
administrators of the state. 

Bulletin Number 3, “Here Are the Answers 
to Your Questions’, answers, in a handy and 
concise way, questions concerning the whole 
field of the Wisconsin Curriculum Develop- 
ment Program. Attractive in form, this bulletin 
enables a person to comprehend at a glance 
every department of the Statewide Curriculum 
program. Make this bulletin a desk companion. 

Bulletin Number 4, “First Things First’, a 
handbook on curriculum development, is de 
signed to give some cogent reasons for and 
point the direction of curriculum development. 
Introduced by a single and informal sym- 
posium, basic principles are clarified and illus- 
trated to make available an important and con- 
tinually functioning background for teachers 
and administrators. Use this to help you keep 
your feet on the ground and your vision clear. 

Bulletin Number 5, “Resource Units in the 
Curriculum Program”, is a concise, modern 
handbook of teaching method. This handy 
booklet answers questions such as: 

(1) What are resource units? 

(2) What do teachers do with resource units? 

G3) What part do resource units play in mod- 
ern curriculum development? 

(4) What goes into a teaching unit? 

(5) Who makes resource units? 

This bulletin, besides being a useful tool, 
enables every teacher to learn quickly how to 
make a most important contribution to the state 
curriculum program. 

The curriculum department wishes above all 
else to be most useful to the teachers and ad 
ministrators of Wisconsin. Will you send us 
your reactions on these bulletins based upon 
their usefulness to you? 


PRESENT STATUS OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES: 
(1) According to information from the Sixth 
Service Command in Chicago the donation of 
Army surplus materials may terminate as of 
November 1, 1945. At present there are so 
many applications on file in Chicago and in 
the office in Madison that it is impossible to 
have additional blanks processed in time so 
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that they can be given any attention. Efforts 
are being made to have this program extended 
during the month of December. If that is the 
case most of the schools that have applications 
in will receive some equipment. 

(2) Several additional quantities of mate- 
rials have been obtained and are being placed 
into the state pool. The catalogs for these 
items will also be prepared and distributed. 

(3) In a number of instances where schools 
have received a shipment of machines there has 
been a rather extensive charge for crating and 
handling. Naturally any school would be will. 
ing to pay a reasonable amount. However, if 
the crating and handling charge exceeds 10 per 
cent of the cost of the item the school should 
definitely make an effort to demand a reduc- 
tion. If you will send your information to our 
ottice every effort will be made to contact the 
plant officials and also the Army Ordnance to 
secure a reduction. If you pay the full amount, 
naturally, there will be little chance to secure 
any adjustment. 

(4) It is possible that some Federal organ- 
ization will be set up through which additional 
materials such as motion picture machines, 
office equipment, and similar items will also be 
available if not by outright donation then at 
least at reduced cost. Up to the present no 
definite plans have been perfected, in spite of 
reports in newspapers to the contrary. 

(5) Sewing Machines. Last week the Chi- 
cago warehouse in which the sewing machines 
were stored burned and all machines are a 
total loss. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: Since all 
price restrictions for the above have been re- 
newed by the WPB the construction field has 
been thrown wide open and school districts 
may begin to think about building and plan for 
future constructions. However, costs are ex- 
tremely high at present and building material 
inventories are at low ebb, especially lumber ; 
even masonry stocks are not plentiful and steel, 
hardware, and other materials have not taken 
up much of the existing slack. 

Where 1940 building costs hovered around 
38-40 cents per cubic foot for good construc- 
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Do You Need Money? 


COMPARE THE INTEREST 
CHARGED BY YOUR CREDIT UNION WITH THAT 
OF LOAN COMPANIES! 


Total Interest Charges (9 month loan) Payable in Monthly Payments 


Amount Credit Union Loan Company NOTE THE 
of Loan Interest “X” Interest DIFFERENCE 
$100 $ 5.00 $12.50 $ 7.50 
150 7.25 18.25 11.00 
200 9.30 23.62 14.32 
250 11.30 28.10 16.80 
300 13.25 32.00 18.75 


QUALIFIED LOANS UP TO $300.00 ON SIGNATURE ONLY! 


Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 
APPLICATION FOR A LOAN 
Name Member of WEA 
Single___- Married Widow Widower Age 
Amount Desired $ = tate For How Long Date of First 
Payment. Purpose of Loan 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

1 (ec Address 

Name ce Address 

If other security is being offered, give description 


My salary is $_____- per month for months 
My total indebtedness is $ ? Nature of Indebtedness 
Do you own a car? mane Make and Year Encumbrance $ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? 
My teaching address is 

My home address is 

Name of my parents and their address 








Years in Present Position___~- : Total Experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19 , I am under contract to 
(Signed) —_- eco eeoees _._._. Permanent address 
(Name in Full) 
On. Panic Sa): ae ee ; the loan for 
. Chr. 


CREDIT COMMITTEE 











os oe _ - 
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tions, 52-55 cents seems to be prevailing now 
and not many takers at that. So unless it is a 
matter of necessity or immediate need, actual 
construction had better be deferred until the 
situation is a little more stable. At the same 
time future planning should not be delayed- 
it may become a matter of first come, first 
served. 

Aside from the “planning loan” feature, no 
other federal aids are in view; there may be 
aid for construction purposes later but just now 
the outlook in this direction is not rosy. How 
ever, the OPA is working out ceiling prices on 
building materials which may make for better 
controlled marketing later. 


BUSES FOR SALE: The department has had a 
good many requests for small school buses, 
seating 15 to 20 pupils ; apparently they are off 
the market and not obtainable. 

We were recently informed that a number 
of small, used city buses of the “pusher’’ type 
were for sale. These are in good condition, 
have four good tires, overhead valve truck mo- 
tors, and are easy on the gas. They originally 
cost $3,100 and may now be obtained for a 
fifth of that price. If interested write H. W. 
Schmidt of this department. 


PAPER COLLECTIONS should continue accord- 
ing to information recently received from 
J. W. Studebaker, commissioner of education, 
who urges that salvage of wastepaper for con- 
tinuing military overseas shipments, reconver- 
sion and conservation needs make it important 
to continue this program throughout the cur- 
rent school year, 


VETERANS NEED HELP: Many veterans return- 
ing to the community after being absent from 
one to five years will need counseling and 
guidance to help them readjust themselves from 
war to peace. The schools should be a big 
factor in giving information about changes 
that have taken place in the community as well 
as educational opportunities and their limita- 
tions. Many veterans will be limited to the 
trades and professions they can do without 
further training or refresher study. Some have 
never had a full time job before entering serv 
ice, and they are unable, for the most part, to 
step into a position that will pay a living wage. 

For this reason apprenticeship and on-the- 
job training programs should be of great inter- 
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est to veterans who do not wish to continue 
their education that leads to degrees from 
institutions of higher learning. 


SCHOOL HEALTH CONFERENCES: Two three- 
day conferences, one in Milwaukee (Oct. 3, 
4, 5) and one in La Crosse (Oct. 17, 18, 19), 
were held for representatives from the experi- 
mental and demonstration centers in school 
health. The meetings, made possible by a grant 
from the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis asso- 
ciation, were called to: 

1. Provide an exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences by those who are responsible for the 
school health programs in the experimental 
and demonstration centers. 

2. Provide opportunity to define and solve 
problems relative to school health programs. 

3. Explore ways of planning and conducting 
school health programs to meet the needs of 
children, 

Consultants at the Milwaukee meeting in- 
cluded: Dr. Mabel Rugen, University of Michi- 
gan School of Public Health; Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
American Medical Association; Dr. Mayhew 
Derryberry, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice; Dr. G. F. Burghardt, Milwaukee Health 
Department; Prof. A. S. Barr, University of 
Wisconsin. 

The consultants at the La Crosse meeting 
were: Dr. Ruth Grout, University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. George Wheatley, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Dr. Robert Yoho, In- 
diana State Health Department, and Prof. C. E. 
Ragsdale, University of Wisconsin. 











THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


In democratic society 
where the integrity of 
the individual is recog- 
nized and respected, 
the schools offer youth 
an opportunity to se- 
cure training to make 
a living, to become ar- 
ticulate, to absorb cul- 
ture, and to acquire 
moral training. Through 
the processes of 
sampling and experi- 
mentation youth may 
find his specialized interests, aptitudes, and 
capabilities and direct them into the avenues 
of study and of work for which he has man- 
ifested peculiar fitness. Education for Self 
Realization is a constant objective of the 
schools. The right for self improvement re 
gardless of economic or social status, race, or 
religion is the heritage of America. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 
Probing Our Prejudices, a unit for high 
school students, by Hortense Powdermaker. 
Harper, 1944. .65. 


Prejudices are passed from generation to gen- 
eration through the children when they are too 
young to understand, but when such remarks 
as ‘dirty Jew” or “lazy nigger’ made by their 
parents and other adults leave indelible im- 
pressions on their minds. The author shows 
clearly that prejudices are of the emotions, not 
the mind, that they are born of the insecurity 
of human beings. 

This small handbook prepared for the 
Bureau of Intercultural Education analyzes the 
sources of antagonism toward racial, foreign, 
and minority groups and attempts to help high 
school students become aware of and study 
their own prejudices and those of their com- 
munities. Helen Frances Storen suggests school 
activities to help overcome them. Intended for 
adolescents, interested teachers and group lead- 
ers, however, will have to present to them this 
problem of deep concern for the preservation 
of our democracy. 


IRENE NEWMAN 
Secretary, R. C. Board 


How to Teach Consumers’ Cooperation, by 
C. Maurice Wieting. Hafper & Brothers, 
1942. 


In the author's words, “The purpose of 
this book is to study the relationship of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement to the pub 
lic schools, and to suggest units and materials 
suitable for use in various types of curric- 
ulum.”’ The book deals with a subject which 
must be handled with diplomacy and it does 
so to the satisfaction of those who are in 
complete sympathy with this particular form 
of business organization. 

In addition to considerable source material 
on the history and development of consum- 
ers’ cooperatives the book contains some very 
fine outlines for use in social studies, com- 
mercial, vocational agriculture, and home 
making classes. 

C. D. LAMBERTON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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DEVRY 
SLIDEFILM 







(1) for 2” x 2” Paper or Glass 
Slides; (2) for single-frame 
Slidefilm; and (3) for double- 
frame Slidefilm. . . Uses 300, 
200, or 100 Watt Lamp—No. 
7710 complete with carrying 
case, lens and 300 Watt 
Lamp $85.00 


Note the lock and adjustment 
features of this genuine De- 
VRY portable tripod glass- 
headed Motion Picture Pro- 
jection Screen. Sizes from 30” 
x 40” to 52” x72” —priced 
from $13.75 to $33.00. Screens 
to meet every projection need 
—ceiling, wall, wall-and-ceil 
ing and table models up to 20 
ft. x 20 ft. Immediately avail- 
able. 





Be 


aN 






Motor-driven 
Forced-Air cooled 


Heat-absorption filter gives slides added protec 
tion from heat damage. Precision optical system 
assures clarity and perfection of image. Shows 
standard 314” x4” slides. Lamp capacity up to 
1,000 watts 

Complete with Forced-Air Cooling and 500 


Watt Lamp (No. 7700) $62.50 
With 1000 Watt Lamp (No. 7701) 65.00 
Without Forced-Air Cooling, but with 500 

Watt Lamp (No. 7702) 52.50 
Carrying Case (No. 7703) 12.50 


MAKE YOUR NEW 16mm @ 


Sound-on-Film 
PROJECTOR--A DEVRY 


A 
Model 16- 1966 as shown, € 
$430.00 


aw 


GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 
BAY THEATER BLDG., GREEN BAY 
639 N. SEVENTH ST., MILWAUKEE 





Only 5 Time Winner 


of Army-Navy "E" 
Award for Motion Pic 
ture Sound Equipment 











Chips off the 





Sunny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS With You 





Probably 

A teacher, coming to one of his classes a little 
late, found a most uncomplimentary caricature of 
himself drawn on the board. Turning to the student 
nearest him, he angrily inquired: 

“Do you know who is responsible for that 
atrocity ?”” 

“No, sir, I don't,’ replied the student, “but I 
strongly suspect his parents.” 


Prophecy 
Jack: Do you 
with cards? 
Pete: My mother can. She took one look at my 
report card and told me exactly what would happen 
when Pop got home. 


think future 


anyone can tell the 


An Artist's Prerogative 
Bricklayer: “Hello, Bert! Where's that helper you 
took on—the chap that used to be an artist?” 
Second Bricklayer: “Haven't you heard? Soon as 
he laid a couple of bricks, he stepped back off the 
scaffold to admire his work.” 


Foot of the Class 
Teacher: “Do you have that problem yet?” 
Scholar: ‘Yes, ma’am. All but the answer.” 


Live and Let Live 
Judge: “Your driving is a menace to pedestrians. 
Your license is suspended for two years. 
Defendant: ‘But, judge, my living depends on it.” 
Judge: “So does theirs.” 


Learning From Experience 
When the colored couple were being married by 
the clergyman, and the words, “love, honor, and 
obey’’ were spoken, the bridegroom interrupted: 
“Read that again, suh, read it once moh, so’s de 
lady kin ketch de full solumnity ob de meanin’. I'se 
been married befoh.”’ 


Obeyed Instructions 

Lady Caller: ‘But, you little darling, why don’t 
you want to come and sit on my lap?” 

Little Darling: “Cause mummy told me to stay in 
this chair so the hole in the upholstery won't show.” 


Cautious Carrol 
Did you hear about Cautious Carrol? He went into 
a milk bar with two friends. 
One friend said: “I'll take a big orange juice.” 
The other said: “I'll take a chocolate soda.” 
“And I,” said Cautious Carrol, ‘will just have a 
glass of water. You see, I’m driving.”’ 


He Had to Be Told 

“Who's waiting at this table?’’ demanded an irate 
customer. 

“You are, Madam,” replied the busy waitress, 
“until your turn comes.” 


Too True 

Bill: ““Aren’t people funny?’ 

Jim: “Yes. If you tell a man that there are 270,- 
694,258,406 stars in the universe, he'll believe you; 
but if a sign says ‘Fresh Paint’ that same man has to 
make a personal” investigation.”’ 
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Shopping Day 


Customer: “Do women’s slacks come in odd 
sizes?” 

Clerk: ‘‘No, they get in that shape from being 
worn.” 
Of Course 


A mother wished to enter her five-year-old daughter 
in a kindergarten, the age requirement of which was 
six. To the disapproving teacher the mother ex- 
plained, “She can easily pass the six-year-old test.” 

“Say some words,” the teacher said rather skep- 
tically to the child. 

The little girl surveyed the teacher with dignity, 
and turning to her mother, asked, ‘Purely irrelevant 
words ?”’ 


Has It Happened to You? 
Mary: “I stood in line for over an hour yesterday.” 
Lucy: “What for?” 
Mary: “I don’t know. It was gone by the time 
I got to the counter.” 


No Fooling! 

Reluctantly a potential draftee faced the medical 
examining officer, who asked him to read a chart. 

“What chart?’ asked the potential rookie. 

The examining officer persevered: ‘Just sit in this 
chair and I'll show you.” 

“What chair?” asked the patient. 

Deferred because of bad eye-sight, the draft 
dodger went to a nearby movie that night. When 
the lights came on he was horrified to discover the 
examining officer in the next seat. 

“Excuse me,” said the shirker, “does this bus go 
to New Orleans?” 








GINGER! 


























I want an apple with a worm in it. 
It’s for my biology teacher. 
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It’s a hummer... Have a Coke 


ee 


= 


- and, 
OF Se, 


...rug-cutting at the high school gym 






Kids sure do know how to get together and 
get things going. Young folks long ago found 
that the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is a swell ice-breaker. Have a Coke 


gets over quickly with everybody. All America 






Coke =Coca-Cola 
A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 

“Coke” are the registered trade- 
t Mi} marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


knows it as an invite to get together and give 
with the good news. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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RN. EC. A. Chats WITH . . 6. R. RANKIN 





FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: “Education for 
All American Children” is the title of a new 
study in preparation by the NEA Educational 
Policies Commission. The study promises to be 
as helpful for elementary schools as ‘‘Educa- 
tion for All American Youth” is for secondary 
education. 


LARGER JOURNAL: Beginning with the Janu- 
ary issue, paper restrictions permitting, the 
largest and best Journal in NEA history will 
make its appearance. 


TOWARD LASTING PEACE: Special activities of 
the NEA for the current year include par- 
ticipating in a world conference, visiting 
schools abroad and issuing special publications 
—all to help the schools to do their part in 
building a just and lasting peace. 


NEW DIVISION: Through its new Division of 
Adult Education Service the NEA expands its 
services with special emphasis on veterans’ edu- 
cation. Dr. Leland P. Bradford heads this new 
division. He continues as editor of Adult Edu- 
cation Bulletin. Dr. Bradford formerly was 
chief of training of the U. S. Federal Security 
Agency. 

TRAVEL SERVICE: Through a new Division of 


Travel Service the NEA will secure for mem- 
bers the greatest possible educational, cultural, 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Application for Membership 
NTN EY © cr re teers cae pe pees Ren een StS 
Address dos nay 
The Journal - See oa ee 

City State 
This application may be used by either 
new or former members. Enclose dues, $3 
(Wisconsin Journal of Education.) 











Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 

Your NEA Director 
recreational, and social returns from travel. 
Paul H. Kinsel, formerly of the U. S. Office 
of Education, is the first director of this service. 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION: To increase the effec- 
tive use of audio-visual materials in. all areas 
of education, a new NEA Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service is operating under 
the direction of Vernon G. Dameron, who 
was recently director of the planning depart- 
ment of an Army Air Forces training film 
preparation unit. 


UNIFIED EFFORT: Eight state associations at 
present and hundreds of local associations the 
nation over have accepted the plan for ‘‘the 
triangle of professional co-operation”, unified 
professional membership with unified dues. 

This plan when adopted by a local associa- 
tion will make it a part of a national program 
to achieve these goals: 

1. A vigorous local association in every area 
working as an integral part of both state and 
national associations. 

2. Unified, adequate dues covering local, 
state, and national associations. 

3. Integrated committees with chairmen of 
local and state committees working closely with 
NEA committees. 

4. Strong leadership necessary to carry out 
an extended program of service to the children 
and educators of the nation. 

Read “One Professional Membership Now’’ 
in the October NEA Journal. You may want 
to write your state director about this plan. 


IN BRIEF: Three good reasons why I join the 
NEA are: 

1. To have a part in the program for edu- 
cation that the NEA conducts at the national 
level with benefits reaching to every local and 
state association and every teacher in the entire 
profession. 

2. To receive the NEA Journal each month. 

3. To take my place in the unified profes- 
sion—local, state, and national organizations 
all moving forward together. 


Use the blank on this page—NOW! 














CHAS 
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~ TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mer. Since 1900 


—46TH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890"Woodrew St., Medison 5,Wis. 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 22-24—National Council for Social Studies, 
Milwaukee. 


Nov. 22-—24—National Council of English Teach- 
ers, Minneapolis. 


Feb. 8-9—Southern WEA, Madison. 
Apr. 12—Northeastern WEA, Fond du Lac. 


Whitewater Renews FTA Chapter: Ac- 
cording to a recent announcement from the NEA 
the Future Teachers of America Chapter of the 
Whitewater STC was among the first in the nation 
to renew its charter for the year. The organization 
has a membership of 42 and is sponsored by Dr. 
W. E. Cannon, director of the Training school. The 
FTA gives college students an active working con- 
nection with the state and national educational as- 
sociations which are continually working for the 
improvement of American education. 


Mrs. Hoan Becomes Life Member: Mrs. 
Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee recently became a 
life member of NEA. Mrs. Hoan is a former teacher 
from Muncie, Indiana, and served as hostess to the 
Wisconsin delegation during the Indianapolis NEA 
convention. 


Iowa Has New Exec. Sec.: Across the river, in 
Iowa, the State Teachers Association has a new sec- 
retary. He is Harry G. Barnes, succeeding Agnes 
Samuelson who has joined the NEA staff as a worker 
in the field of public relations. 


If You Travel—: Going to do any traveling 
during one of the approaching holiday periods? If 
so, we want to warn you not to expect hotel accom- 
modations without advance reservations. Since V—J 
Day the hotel situation has been critical 


Vernon County Teachers Plan Convention: 
The Vernon County Teachers association and the 
Viroqua Teachers association sponsored a convention 
at Viroqua on Friday, Nov. 9. The convention sup- 
plied the inspirational and professional aid obtained 
by the usual attendance at the WEA meeting in 
Milwaukee and the Western WEA at La Crosse 
which were cancelled this year. The meeting served 
as an introduction to American Education week, 


Nov. 11-17 


Halmstad Succeeds DeLong: Carl A. Halm- 
stad, principal of the Logan High school of La 
Crosse, was elected principal of South Milwaukee 
High to succeed Homer DeLong. Mr. Halmstad will 
not assume his new duties until January 1 when 


Mr. DeLong becomes superintendent at Antigo. 








He’ll Always 
Answer 
THE BELL... 


building, outside jobs. 


funds. 














This year, next year, and many years thereafter—will find 
him continuing his education because “Dad” has estab- 
lished an educational fund with The Wisconsin Life. 


The educational fund may not be large—but an industrious 
boy can supplement the insurance fund through character- 


Ask a Wisconsin Life man about educational insurance 


THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


30 West Mifflin Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Was the 
American Revolution 
fought in vain? 





THE 


| 
Ame Tian Revolution i 
AND ITs INFLUE NCE 





Robe RM wnich 
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The 
American Revolution 
and its Influence on 

World Civilization 


by Robert R. McCormick 


Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


shared were the basic 
ideas and principles 
underlying the revolt of 13 
of the 17 British colonies in 
North America—and how 
does the present trend to sub- 
ordinate those ideas contrib- 
ute to the world crisis today? 
In 56 arrestingly original 
pages the author sets out the 
inspiring story of America’s 
impact on world history and 
presents a penetrating anal- 
ysis of world problems and 
this country’s potential con- 
tribution to their solution. 


Casebound, 6x9 inches, complete with bibliog- 
raphy and index. Order from your bookstore 
or the Chicago Tribune Public Service Office, 
1 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price $1.00, by postpaid mail $1.10. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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Platteville STC Notes: Faculty of the State 
Teachers college of Platteville recently voted unani- 
mously to have an 11 weeks’ summer session for the 
summer of 1946. This action was taken in order to 
aid many who had begun accelerated war programs. 
The summer of 1946, however, will be the last long 
session . . . Elaine Mariott of the Superior public 
schools has accepted the position of first grade super- 
visor in the Training school following the resigna- 
tion of Anne Goepfert who was recently married . . . 
The Pioneer college plans to resume inter-collegiate 
basketball this season. A regular schedule of confer- 
ence games is to be arranged . . . Dr. Milton Long- 
horn of the history department is presenting a series 
of lectures on Russia to a civic group in Cuba City 
. . . Portable homes for use of married veterans will 
soon alleviate housing shortage. These houses will 
be brought from Prairie du Sac and Badger as soon 
as an official confirmation is received from Wash- 
ington... Lt. H. J. Schantz of the U. S. Navy 
expects to be at his post as head of the industrial arts 
department in November. 


Door-Kewaunee Normal Studies Curric- 
ulum: On Oct. 11, Harvey Cornell, principal of 
the county normal, and Grace Cassels presented to 
the teachers of Kewaunee county in Kewaunee an 
overview of the Curriculum Planning Program. Dis- 
cussion included such subjects as: State organization 
and its overall program; statewide committees and 
their place in the program; workshops at the various 
colleges and their contributions; how the resource 
units were developed and their use to make a teach- 
ing unit; and how to use pupil-teacher planning in 
making a teaching unit and planning the activities 
of the class. The practice of including teachers in the 
study and formation of the curriculum is an excellent 
example of democracy in education. 


Batho Teaches Parent-Child Relations: 
M. G. Batho, superintendent of West Bend schools, 
began on Oct. 8 a series of ten lessons in Parent- 
Child Relationships. It is a part of the adult edu- 
cation program of the School of Vocational and Adult 
Education. The two-hour sessions will be devoted to 
problems that parents bring in for consideration. At 
eight of the meetings movies on child development 
will be shown. Teachers will sit in as consultants at 
each of the meetings. Mr. Batho believes that the 
business of understanding children is fundamental to 
successful child development and therefore should 
be of great interest to both parents and teachers. 





Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 
- TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
4253 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story. 


Bo reer nn nnn nnn nnn ne = enn nee --- \ 
Inna ====— NO AGENT WILL CALL -=-------—* 
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“Go to School Night” for Big Folks: On 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 10, more than 1,000 par- 
ents of West High school, Madison, attended the an- 
nual ‘'Go to School Night’ to get a taste of the life 
they, had left years ago and which their children are 
now experiencing. Carrying with them programs, 
duplicates of those their children follow, the “big 
folks” went from classroom to classroom, got lost in 
the halls, and finally were served refreshments in the 
cafeteria as a reward for their labors. Parents had the 
chance to talk with the teachers to get the point of 
view of the teacher for once. The “Go to School 
Night” was originated by the PTA of West High 
more than a decade ago as one of the first in the 
state. It has proved to be an excellent means of ac- 
quainting the public with the schools and has de- 
veloped a more friendly attitude toward education. 
Ralph O. Christofferson is the principal. 


Winder Heads County Association: Gordon 
Winder, athletic director at Lincoln High school, 
Manitowoc, was elected president of the Manitowo: 
County Teachers association, at their regular meeting 
on Oct. 5. He succeeds William Jones, music teacher 
in the Manitowoc schools. Alfred Wunrow of Man- 
itowoc was elected vice president to succeed Ned 
Slocum of Two Rivers. Robert Guse, secretary- 
treasurer, will retain his position for two more years 
as he has served only one year of a three year term. 
Over 200 teachers attended the one day session at 
Matiitowoc. Speakers for the general session inchuded 
Dr. Clark Kuebler, president of Ripon college, and 
Emil E. Liers, trapper and professional entertainer. 


Milligan Appointed School Head: William 
M. Milligan of Jacksonville, Ill., was appointed 
Superintendent of the School for the Deaf by State 
Superintendent John Callahan. Mr. Milligan has been 
principal of the middle and upper grades at the 
Ilinois State School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, Il. 
He took over his new duties on November 1. 


Portage Teachers Entertain Board: On the 
evening of Sept. 27, members of the Portage Teach- 
ers association had as their guests at a dinner meet- 
ing at the Country club the members of the Board 
of Education. Elizabeth Kelly, president of the as- 
sociation, opened the program by pointing out the 
part played by the schools in the democratic way of 
life. Other speakers on the program included A. J. 
Henkel, superintendent, Byron Taylor, president of 
the school board, Mrs. Marjorie Hettinger, represent- 
ing the teachers, and John Barth, athletic coach. The 
guest speaker of the evening was Howard Latton of 
Portage who told of his experiences as a prisoner of 
war in Germany for eleven months. Miss Kelly an 
nounced at the close of the meeting that the asso- 
ciation would sponsor an open house at the schools 
on the evening of Nov. 15, when classes will be in 
session and parents and friends will be welcomed 
guests. It is a part of the American Education Week 


King Heads State School at Sparta: Frank- 
lin R. King of Madison took over the duties of 
superintendent of the State school at Sparta on Oct. 
1, succeeding C. H. Lehman who retired after 20 
years of service. Mr. King has had a background 
of rich experience. To accept the new position he 
resigned as director of the Dane county pension de 
partment. He has also been recreational director for 
the city of Madison and director of boy’s club work 
at the Chicago Common’s Settlement House. He is a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin and_ the 
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for boy 
MODEL BUILDERS 


8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
988 CASH AWARDS 
36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news for your students 
in a long time. Now they are eligible tc 
try for the awards in the TWO competi- 
tions listed below — if they reside in the 
United States and are between the ages of 
12 and 19 inclusive. 

1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. The student builds a miniature 
model Napoleonic Coach to plans we 
furnish. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. The student makes a solid 
model automobile embodying his own ideas 
of motor car design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 


meen nan ae - - - 5 


| FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD ! 


I An educational foundation sponsored by 
I Fisher Body Division of General Motors 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete in 
l formation, without charge, relative to 
| ] Napoleonic Coach Competition 
Model Car Design Competition 


PII cccctnniaitaisinhediabactaeiaaeeinsiaalnlaninaias _ 
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Subject taught — 
Number of eligible boys in my classes__tte 


Dept. 16 
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The demands of war for rapid and effective 
educational methods have proved the value 
of the motion picture as a teaching tool. 

Sound films are a recognized part of the 
training process of the armed forces and 
many branches of industry. Many schools 
have budget allotments for classroom films. 

You can own your own film library—now! 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films now offer 
the foremost collection of professionally 
created, teacher-tested sound and silent 
educational classroom motion pictures on 
easy and reasonable terms. 

Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan permits you 
to acquire your own film library now—when 
you need it—with year-to-year payments 
as low as film rentals, 

Write today for more complete informa- 
tion about this plan, and ask to see previews 
of available films, with no obligation on 
your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago. 


A War Casualty Is Revived: Restrictions on 
transportation during the war years played havoc 
with Schoolmasters’s clubs throughout the state. The 
first to announce reorganization is the North Wis- 
consin Schoolmasters’s club which held a dinner 
meeting in the eck: Hall at Northland college, 
Ashland, on Oct. Officers elected for the year 
were Walter R. Bi superintendent of schools, 
Washburn, president; Morris Vesperman, supervising 
principal, Drummond, vice president; and John T. 
Kendrigan, dean of Northland college, secretary- 
treasurer. The last meeting of the club was held at 
the convention in 1941. At the reorganization meet- 
ing the guest speaker was E. G. Doudna. Other 
meetings are being planned for the school year. 


News from Superior STC: Changes in faculty 
personnel: Lois Pennie resigned as supervising 
teacher, and on Sept. 8 was married to Dr. F. N. 
Knapp of Duluth... Dr. Wm. A. Pitkin of the 
history department has accepted a position in the 
State Normal University at Carbondale, IIl.; Dr. 
R. D. Williams and Dr. Franz Lund, both on leave 
last year, have returned to their work on_ this 
campus . . . Donald A. Woods, librarian, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Milwaukee STC. . . . Phyllis 
Glass of the music department is now a member of 
the faculty of New Jersey college, New Brunswick, 
N. - Ruth Green of Duluth has replaced Marie 
Wiencke, who resigned her position in the kinder- 
garten to be married . . . I’Anna Jontz, school nurse, 
has gone to the West Michigan College of Education 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. Mrs. Grace Quinn of Superior 
has taken over the work here . . . Dorothy M. Mur- 
rell of Temple, Texas, replaces Myrtie Hunt in the 
Physical Education Department . . . New members 
of the library staff are Jeanne Knudsen and Mrs. 
Raybourne LaBreche, both graduates of this college 

. Ellen M. Clark of the history department at- 
tended the San Francisco Conference as a special 
feature writer for the Superior Evening Telegram. 
She has spoken of her experiences to groups of teach- 
ers at Milltown, Washburn, and Phillips, and to local 
groups... Dr. O. L. Loop, Joanna Teerink, Minda 
Hovland, and Celia Carsley assisted County Superin- 
tendent Marie Kennedy in conducting a five day in- 
stitute at Shell Lake . . . The 1945 Legislature au- 
thorized the State Board of Regents to set up liberal 
arts courses at Superior STC. 


School Merger Contemplated: At a mass 
meeting of school officers and citizens of Unity, 
Colby, Abbotsford, and Dorchester on Oct. 10, the 
proposed organization of a union free high school 
was discussed. Harry Merritt of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction explained the various pos- 
sibilities for improving high school facilities through 
such action. A committee was appointed and in- 
structed to investigate the possibilities of the con- 
solidation and to call a mass meeting of citizens to 
further consider the project. Harry Bender, principal 
of the Colby school, presided. 


Milwaukee SEA to Hear Wiebrecht: The 
Milwaukee Secondary Education association is plan- 
ning a fall dinner meeting to be held at the City 
Club of Milwaukee on Wednesday evening, Nov. 28 
Dr. Albert T. Wiebrecht, noted Canadian mountain 
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climber, is to show colored moving pictures of his 
1945 summer trip into the Canadian Rockies. The 
committee in charge of arrangements includes Agnes 
M. Halbach, North Division high, Mildred Katz, 
Riverside high, Herbert Voelker, Juneau high, and 
Lloyd R. Thomas, program chairman, Boys’ Technical 
high. 


Arion Musical Club Sponsors Concerts: 
Fritz Kreisler, world famous violinist, will be pre- 
sented at the first of a series of musical concerts 
sponsored by the Arion Musical club at the Milwau- 
kee Auditorium on Monday, Nov. 26. Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been secured for the evening of 
Saturday, Dec. 8. The October Journal contained a 
list of all the programs to be offered this year and 
the prices for reserved seats. 


Marshfield Boards Entertain: The faculties 
of the Marshfield Public and Vocational schools and 
their husbands and wives were entertained the eve- 
ning of Oct. 10 by members of the two school boards 
at a dinner at the Marshfield Senior High cafeteria. 
H. H. Helms, superintendent of schools, served as 
master of ceremonies. All board members and faculty 
members were introduced. After the dinner a pro- 
gram of movies and dancing constituted the evenings 
entertainment. 


New London Teachers Are Hosts: The New 
London Teachers association entertained new mem- 
bers of the faculty, members of the board of educa- 
tion and their wives, and the wives of the faculty 
members at a dinner the evening of Oct. 3 at the 
New London Golf club. 


Teachers of French: Prof. F. D. Cheydleur and 
Ethel A. Schenck have just issued “Criteria of Effec- 
tive Teaching in Basic French Courses at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.” It presents a study begun in 
1919 and ended in 1943 to measure teaching effi 
ciency by the achievements of students, by their 
mastery of subject matter being taught. A review of 
the Bulletin impresses one with the meticulous ac- 
curacy and objectivity with which the study was 
carried on. 


English Conference at Milton College: 
English teachers of Southern Wisconsin attended the 
second annual conference at Milton College on Fri- 
day, Oct. 19. Meetings were held in the afternoon 
and evening. Topics of chief concern to teachers of 
English were discussed under the direction of Dr. 
Rachel Salisbury, head of the department of education. 


Margaret Telfar Retains Interests: Although 
Margaret C. Telfar of Kenosha retired from teach- 
ing in June 1944, she retains her interest in educa- 
tion. Not only is she a member of the WEA, but 
also has a life membership in the NEA and _ the 
Kenosha Education association. 


Brown County Teachers Hear McComb: 
At the first meeting of the Brown County Education 
association on the evening of Oct. 19, at the Cormier 
school, Judge Archie McComb of the Brown county 
court explained the functioning of the county court. 
Chief ey es Officer Clarence Johnson of the Navy 
who had n stationed in 13 different islands in 
the Pacfiic showed colored slides of island life. The 
WEA group insurance plan was explained to the 
teachers. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Presented in the hope 
that they will prove interesting 
and useful to you 






About 
New-type ~ 
Report Cards 


As teacher alert to changing trends, here 
may be helpful information in views 
Dr. Wm. H. Burton, Harvard University, 
holds about new-type report cards. 
According to Dr. Burton, with shift in 
teaching emphasis from mastery of sub- 
ject matter to individual, new form of 
progress report to parents and pupils is 
inevitable. For, new cards must include 
all phases of pupil growth . . . intellec- 
tual, physical, social and emotional. 


“This,” Dr. Burton says, “gives a more 
accurate picture of child’s status and 
progress, contains diagnostic comments 
and is more meaningful to all concerned.” 
Also avoids stereotyping. And, flexibility 
permits each school system or school to 
create own formats. 

if further interested or care to see nation-wide 
variations of new cards, consult Dr. Burton’s 
book “The Guidance of Learning Activities” 
(pp 500-513) and U.S. Dept. Education 
Leaflet 42 with supplement Circular 159. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as 
in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has been 
helpful to millions of people. 198 


Remember this wrapper—it is empty now and 


will stay so until it is 
We: WRIGLEY'5 


again practical to pro- 
CHEWING GUM 









duce chewing gum of 
such peacetime qual- 





ity and flavor. 
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for Freedom of 
Creative Expression 


Their smooth, creamy consistency, their 
wonderful glowing colors, and the ease 
with which they can be mixed, blended and 
changed make them the ideal medium for 
those first creative steps or the advanced 
expression of more experienced pupils. 

Made to Milton Bradley quality standards, 
they are easily washable from hands and 
clothing and safe for the smallest child. 
Available in bulk or in sets . . . send for 
illustrated circular in colors. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 





811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIinois 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 


ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.”’ Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 





Kestol Joins Janesville Staff: J. W. Kestol 
of Darian, who was vice president of the WEA in 
1944, became a member of the staff of the Janes- 
ville Vocational school this fall. His new duties in- 
clude work in distributive education and the com- 
mercial department. Like most teachers who have 
moved this year, he is having his troubles finding a 
place to live. 


WEA HONOR ROLL 
100%,ERS THROUGH OCTOBER 25 


Algoma, Alma Center, Altoona, Antigo, Arcadia, 
Argyle, Ashland Co. Norm. Sch., Ashland H. S. 


Bangor, Barron, Barron Co. Norm. Sch., Beaver Dam 
Voc. Sch., Beloit Voc. Sch., Berlin, Birchwood, 
Birnamwood, Bloomer, Boyd, Brillion, Burling- 
ton, Butternut 


Camp Douglas H. S., Cazenovia, Cedarburg, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Clayton, Clear Lake, Clintonville, 
Colby, Colfax, Crandon 


Delavan, Denmark, DePere, Dodgeville Pub. Sch., 
Dunn Co. Sch. Ag., Durand 


Edgar, Elkhorn, Ellsworth 
Ft. Atkinson, Fountain City, Frederic Gr. Sch., 
Freedom 


Gays Mills, Genoa City, Gillett, Green Co., Green 
Co. Norm. Sch., Greendale 


Hazel Green, Highland, Hilbert, Holmen, Horicon, 
Hortonville, Hustisford 


Jefferson, Johnson Creek Pub. Sch., Juda, Juneau 

Kaukauna, Kewaskum, Kiel, Kohler 

La Crosse STC, Lancaster, Laona, Lodi, Loretta, 
Loyal, Luxemburg 


Madison (Nakoma), Maiden Rock, Manitowoc Co., 
Marathon, Marion, Markesan, Mauston, Men- 
omonie, Milltown (100% in N.E.A. also), 
Milton—Milton Junction (100% in N.E.A. for 
13th year), Minocqua, Mishicot, Montello, 
Mountain 


Neshkoro, New Diggings, New Glarus, New Lisbon, 
New London, New Richmond 


Oconomowoc, Oostburg, Orfordville, Outagamie 
Rural Norm. Sch., Oxford 


Patch Grove H. S., Pembine, Pepin Co., Phelps H. 
S., Phillips, Pittsville, Platteville STC, Port Ed- 
wards, Port Washington, Poynette, Prairie du 
Sac, Prairie Farm 


Randolph, Rice Lake, Richland Center, Ridgeway, 
Rio, Rosholt, Rudolph 


Sauk City, Scandinavia, Shawano, Sheboygan Falls, 
Soldiers Grove, South Milwaukee, South Wayne 
U.F.H.S., Sparta State Public Sch., Spencer, 
Spooner, Stevens Point STC, Stevens Point, 
Stratford, Superior (Peter Cooper Elem.), 
Superior STC, Suring 


Taylor, Three Lakes, Tripoli 

Union Grove 

Walworth, Watertown, Waukesha, Waupun, Wau- 
saukee, West Salem, Weyauwega, White Lake, 
Whitewater Pub. Sch., Winter, Wis. Rapids, 
Wis. Sch. for Deaf, Withee, Wittenberg 
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NECROLOGY 
(*WEA Member at Time of Death) 


Robert M. Derse, principal in the Milwaukee 
schools for 40 years, died Oct. 2 at his home in 
Milwaukee. For 20 years prior to his retirement in 
1940 he was principal of the Victor Berger school. 
He was a graduate of the Whitewater STC in 18906 
and served as Washington county superintendent of 
school for five years. He became principal in Mil- 
waukee in 1900. 


* Mary Ellen Schroeder, 48, passed away Sept. 2 
at her home in Kohler, Wis. She taught in the com- 
mercial department of the East Green Bay High 
school for 15 years. For a period of time she was 
treasurer of the Green Bay Education association. 
Prior to joining the staff at Green Bay Miss Schroe- 
der was engaged in rehabilitation work in Wash- 
ington. 

Blanche Wood, teacher and principal in the Su 
perior schools for 44 years until her retirement in 
1934, died on Sept. 20 at Santa Barbara, Calif. At 
the time of her retirement Miss Wood said, “Like 
hundreds of others in this world I have only donc 
my job trying always to be honest and conscientious”. 


* 
A GOOD INVESTMENT... 


(Continued from page 133) 
and the Postwar Construction and Improve 
ment Fund has realized a profit of $143,750 
and interest of $54,644.77 
1944, all through 
gested and negotiated by the Director, and 


since December 1, 


Investment transactions sug 


WHEREAS, The State Annuity and Invest 
ment Board wishes to increase the salary of 
the present Director so that it 
far out of line with salaries paid by private 


may not be so 
insurance and investment companies for similar 
services, but such increase must be approved by 
the Governor even though it is paid entirely 
from earnings rather than from the general 
fund of the state, 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, That His 
Excellency, Governor Walter S. Goodland, re 
spectfully be requested to approve an increase 
in the compensation paid to Albert Trathen so 
that he may receive a salary more nearly com- 
mensurate with his duties and responsibilities. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to Governor Good- 
land and that a copy be sent to the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education for publication with the 
last report of the State Retirement System. 


a 

The Governor has recognized the responsibil- 
ity and efficient work of the Director of In- 
vestments by approving an increase in salary 
for the position. 
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First 16 mm School Sound-Films To Be 
Released As Part of oung AmericaFilms’ 
Com pl ete Visual Instruction Service* 


ERE they are! First releases of 108 productions 

for the school year 1945-1946...0n subjects 

that nation-wide surveys proved teachers want most 
... productions thoroughly representative of the high 
quality you can expect from Young America Films. 
Check the list now. Decide which films you would 
like to see. Then circle the numbers and mail. Our 
distributor in your state will show you these new films. 
tmerica Films’ complete Visual 
October issue of this magazine. 


*Por details of Young 
Instruction Service, see 


1. WE, THE PEOPLES: (A docu n 
exposition of the struggle of man for peace, 

2. OUR SHRINKING WORLD: (A documentary film) 
ire being circumvent ! 
transportation and communication. 

3. JOHNNY'S DAY: (Primary Grades) Designed to he 
rient the child te 
4. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: ( Junior H )—Anal the tl 


our national government 








ow time and distance 


nethods of 
primary grade his childhood environment 
ranches ¢ 
5. STATE GOVERNMENT: (Junior High) —Describ 
ponent parts of the Stat 
6. TECHNIQUES OF TYPING: (Junior High)—A beginning fi 
which shows the student proper approach a ‘ l 

7. TYPING TECHNIQUES: 
to develop etticiency. 

8. MAP STUDY 
Elementary school student understand 


9. EVERYDAY HEALTH HABITS: (Primary Grades) Fund 
* personal hygiene and the tun of followings 


government 








(senior 


(Elementary Grades) 





mental princi 
health rules. 
10. WHAT NUMBERS MEAN: (Primary Grades)—Uses act 
experiences, objects. Relationships. sho y 
11. KEEPING FIT: For Boys (Senior High)—Demonstrat 
exercises and sports for proper physique and good healt! 

12. KEEPING FIT: For Girls High) Exercises at 
sports which develop posture and poise as aids to good healt! 
13. SAFETY AT SCHOOL: (Primary Grades) 

experiences of a primary grad on his wa 
chool. 

14. SAFETY AT HOME: (Elementary Grades )—Shows how safe 
living in the home is a matter for all members of the famil 
15. SAFETY AT PLAY: (Primary Grades) 


sate conduct among children in grou 


es 


concrete 





(Senior 


e child 


Demonstrates the 
necessity of ictivities. 


Circle Numbers of Films You’d Like to See... 
And Mail with Your Name and Address to: 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


INCORPORATED 





32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


NAME 

iCHOOL GRAD! 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 

CITY iTATI 
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California Improves Education Laws 


During the session of the California legis- 
lature which closed in June, the California 
Teachers association succeeded in getting some 
new legislation for the improvement of educa- 
tion. A minimum salary law has been enacted 
which requires that all fulltime teachers shail 
receive not less than $1800 per year. Another 
forward step in educational history was the in- 
crease of the salary of the state superintendent 
of public instruction to $10,000 per year, which 
is commensurate with the importance and re- 
sponsibility of the high office. Several educa- 
tional measures which grew out of the Strayer 
Report to the Postwar Commission, appointed 
by the Governor, received favorable considera- 
tion. Laws were enacted to provide for state 
and local commissions to study the school dis- 
trict organization and to establish qualifications 
for county superintendents of schools. 


* 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT... 

(Continued from page 133) 
benefits when the youngest child reaches 16 (or 
18), until the widow reaches 65. 

At present the worker and the employer each 
pay 1% of the worker's salary into the Social 
Security Fund; it would appear that such con 
tributions are not sufficient to maintain the 
promised benefits; if the plan follows through, 
the deficit—certain to occur but indefinite in 
magnitude—must be met by taxation. 

It is true that the state’s deposit must be 
raised by taxation, but that is also true of the 
teachers’ salaries paid monthly. Moreover the 
state’s obligation is (a) definite in amount; 
(b) contractual in nature; and (c) continuing 
as an obligation. The Retirement annuity is 
merely deferred salary payment. 

There is a definite plan to increase the pro- 
portion of payments into the Social Security 
fund, but, while considerable increase would 
appear imperative if the system is to become 
self-sustaining, Congress has several times post- 
poned the increase. 

Return of all the member’s accumulation 
through periodic payments or as a lump sum in 
case of death before retirement is one of the 
distinct advantages of the Teachers’ Retirement 
System. For teachers, the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System appears to have distinct 
advantages over Social Security. 
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Organized in 1853 





SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS FOR 1946 





Cooper—Lake Superior 


Mathison—North- 


Gleiter—Southwestern 


western 


Univ. of Wis. Men 
Edit “See and Hear” 


Three Wisconsin men have come 
up with something new. It is ‘See 
and Hear’, a monthly pocket-size 
publication on audio-visual learn- 
ing. The authors, Walter Wittich, 
C. J. Anderson, and John Guy 
Fowlkes, of the University, want 
the publication to be a meeting 
place where people may present 
ideas and experiences gained in 
the A-V field. 

The new journal comes at a 
time when A—V learning is under 
the impetus gained during the war. 
Articles cover a wide variety of 
practical approaches to the prob- 
lem of coordinating A-V_ reé- 
sources in a definite and specific 
way with the school subjects, their 
use in special education and in- 
service training. The first issue re- 
ports findings regarding the extent 
to which Wisconsin schools are 
equipped with A-—V aids. A plea 
is made to give these aids full 
budgetary status as necessary school 
facilities. 

The format is attractive and the 
entire make-up conveys a deter- 
mination to provide a high grade 
publication. There is a question- 
and-answer department. I]lustra- 
tions are apropos to teaching prob- 
lems. New techniques and instru- 
ments developed during the war 
are described. It strikes us that the 
contributors have successfully 
avoided abstractions and general- 
ities in favor of a practical readable 
style. 

An imposing list of school 
people constitutes the advisory 
editorial board. The publisher is 
E. M. Hale & Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis. 





Northwestern Educators 
Endorse Council Action 


At the annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers association at Eau Claire on 
Oct. 11-12, the association by 
resolution approved the position 
of the WEA Council on Educa 
tion on military preparedness. 
The resolution reads: “Be it re- 
solved that the WEA Council on 
Education be commended for its 
excellent study and report rela- 
tive to our future national pre- 
paredness, and the cooperative 
relationships which must prevail 
between the military, industry, 
teaching and research in the in- 
terests of permanent world 
peace.” 


Jr. High Principals 
Met at Fond du Lac 


Thirty-two principals of Jun- 
ior High schools met at Fond 
du Lac, October 12, for a full 
day of discussion of important 
topics in their area. Principals 
devoted a half day to various 
phases of “New Junior High 
School Practices.” The afternoon 
session was centered upon or 
ganization, special problems, 
guidance, and orientation. Har 
rison Wood, president of the 
WEA, acted as leader of the 
round table discussion. 


Principal B. J. Stallard of | . E. 
| Slagg was reelected secretary. The 


Wauwatosa was elected president 
for the ensuing year. The 1946 
meeting will be held in Wau 
watosa. 
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At the October meetings of the 
sectional educational associations 
officers were chosen to direct the 
activities of the organizations for 
‘46. Berenice Cooper of the Eng- 
lish department of Superior STC 
was named president of the Lake 
Superior Education association to 
succeed Paul Williams of Su 
perior. Other officers chosen in- 
clude Marie Kennedy, superin- 
tendent of schools of Washburn 
county,—vice president; Esther 
Harris, Ericsson school, Superior, 

secretary; Ray McGettigan, 
Central High school, Superior, 
treasurer; and Donald Foltz of 
Superior STC and Helen Horst, 
Nelson Dewey school, Superior, 
members of the board of directors. 


Paul Santini, superintendent 
for Iron county, was elected pres 
ident of the North WEA at Ash 
land succeeding Walter R. Bruce, 
superintendent at Washburn. 
Other newly elected officers were 
F. W. Altenburg of the Ashland 
County normal as vice president; 
M. A. Vesterman, supervising 
principal at Drummond, §secre- 
tary; Mary Hambley, Hurley 
High school, treasurer; and Ced- 
ric Vig, principal at Ondossagon, 
executive committee member. 

At the 14th annual meeting of 
the Southwestern WEA at Platte- 
ville, Paul F. Gleiter, Lafayette 


| county superintendent of schools, 


was elected president to succeed 
Ralph E. Balliette of Platteville 
W. C. Kahl, supervising prin- 
cipal at Lancaster, was named 
vice president, and A. J. Krie- 
wald of Platteville High school, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


H. W. Mathison of Eau Claire, 
first vice president during the 
past year automatically succeeds 
Pres. L. H. Dawson, River Falls, 
at the conclusion of the annual 
convention of the Northwestern 
WEA under the succession rule 
W. R. Davies, president of Eau 
Claire STC, becomes first vice 
president; Elsie Chell, St. Croix 
Falls, becomes second vice pres 
ident; H. M. Anderson, Hayward, 
third vice president; and W. E 


new member of the board of di 
rectors is F. G. MacLachlan, 
Park Falls. 
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Western Dane Teachers 
Plan Four Conferences 


The Western Dane County| 
made | 


Teachers’ association has 
extensive plans to take part in 
the Wisconsin Coopertive 
riculum Planning Program. The 
Liaison committee appointed by 
Blanche Losinski, county super- 
intendent of schools, set up cer- 
tain guiding principles to direct 
their activities. These included: 

L. Meetings close to each teach- 
er's place of residence 

2 Meetings with few enough 
teachers so that each teacher 
would feel a responsibility for 
taking an active part 

3. A portion of each meeting 
to be devoted to the present 
every day problems of the class- 
teacher 

i. Meetings on school time. 

5. Meetings under local leader- 
ship and direction. 
leaders in both the 


room 


6. Resource 


clementary and secondary levels 
at each meeting 

Each meeting to include 
teachers from all types of schools 
in the county 


In keeping with the principles 
established area meetings 
are planned in widely scattered 
places within Western Dan 
county. Teachers will meet under 
a local chairman and _ secretary 
selected by the Liaison committee 
Meetings will be held four 
during the year—about the middle 
of each of the months of October, 
November, February, and March 
Each of groups of 25 to 40 teach- 
ers will be aided by resourcc 
leaders selected from the state cur- 
riculum staff. The resource leaders 
represent either members of the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion, the school of education of 
the University of 
members of the faculty from the 
Teachers’ Colleges. Meetings will 


seven 


times 


Cur- | 


Wisconsin or | 


be called to order at 1:30 p. m. 
when the resource leaders wil] 
present problems for discussion. 
The topics will be previously an- 
nounced and teachers will proceed 
to discuss them in round _ table 
groups or in small self-determined 
committees. Following the supper 
there will be additional time for 
committee work and a final get- 
together for evaluation and further 
planning. 

The following are the areas and 
the local chairmen and secretaries: 


1. Mazomanie, Stanley B. Helms, 
Olive Reeve. 
2. Verona, Albert Jones, Ruth 


Pfaffenbach. 

Middleton, E. G., Kromrey, 
Geo. Blackman. 

4. Oregon, E. A. Kozlovsky, Royal 

Miller. 

5. Lakewood-Shorewood, 

Houser, Aletha Booth. 
6. Mt. Horeb, Laurin Gordon, Lila 

Hendrickson. 

7. Belleville, A. W. Krohn, Esther 

Rice. 

The entire program received a 
running start at a meeting of all 
the teachers of the Western Dane 
County association held in Mad- 
ison on Sept. 25. Dr. Edward Krug, 
curriculum coordinator, was the 
guest speaker on the topic “‘Ques- 
tions Demanding Answers.” 


=) 


Dorothy 


Racine Vocational 
Broadcasts Weekly 


Beginning on the evening of 
Oct. 16, the Racine School of 
Vocational and Adult Education 
began a series of broadcasts 
which will continue for every 
Tuesday evening for 26 weeks. 
The scheduled broadcasts will re- 
late in narrative fashion, the story 
of true-to-life classroom proce- 
dure ,in evening classes at the 
Vocational school. In most  in- 
stances the teacher of the group 
and some of the pupils will ap- 


| 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





In and About Music 
Club Invites Teachers 





Zelma Monlux, secretary of the 
Milwaukee In and About Music 
club, has announced a luncheon 
meeting at the Milwaukee State 
Teachers college on Saturday, 
Dec. 8, at 12:15. All music teach- 
ers of the state are invited to 
attend the luncheon and the pro- 
gram following. Officers of the 
club hope this meeting will in 
some degree take the place of the 
regular music section of the 
WEA which will not be held 
this year because of the cancel- 
lation of the annual convention. 

Following the entertainment 
period after the luncheon instruc- 
tive round table discussion will 
take place in small groups. The 
meeting will supply an oppor- 
tunity to meet professional 
friends, old and new. Music 
teachers are reminded that this 
meeting is planned for the same 
date as the Boston Symphony 
Concert at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium. 


Even though music teachers do 
not receive notices of the de- 
tailed program all are urged to 
send their reservations ($1.00) 
not later than Dec. 1 to Zelma 
fonlux, secretary of the In and 
About Music Club, High School, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


pear on the program. Besides 
depicting the process of learning, 
the radio series will observe cur- 
rent and seasonal events. 


“The Evening School of the 
Air’ is written and directed by 
Ethel Birdno and presented by 
the Vocational school in coop- 
eration with the local radio 
station. 
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Sample Copy. 
FREE name on margin and send. 


Here is an entirely new 
Audio-Visual presentation 


A sensational NEW monthly publication written by teachers 
and administrators for teachers and administrators . .. practi- 


cal, useful, inspiring! 


SEE“ 


EAR 





Write your 


The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 


Edited by Wittich, Fowlkes and Anderson and an outstanding 
board of 50 Audio-Visual educational leaders. 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 
Publishers — EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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SILICONE RUBBER 


The use of rubber is limited 
because at low temperatures it is 


SILICONE RUBBER, new product of the 
G.E. Research Laboratory, re- 
tains its elastic properties at 
temperatures from minus 60 to 
575 degrees F. A silicone rubber 
gasket, after operating contin- 
uously at 300 degrees F. for 300 
hours in a turbosupercharger, 
like the one on the right, is still 
so soft that it can be used again. 
SILICON-OXYGEN BACKBONE. Closely related to carbon, silicon is present in 
sand and glass, which are highly resistent to heat. Both elements can 
form long chain-like molecules called polymers. Organic polymers, 
such as natural and synthetic rubber, have as a backbone a string of 
carbon atoms. Silicone is also a polymer, but its backbone is a series 
of units each consisting of a silicon and oxygen atom. 


CH; CH; CH; HCH; H HH CH; H H H CH; HH 
| ] | a7 ee ae ae oe 


brittle and smashes like glass, 
while at high temperatures it 
melts or burns. But the new 
silicone rubber will take violent 
jolts and even though it may 
get very hot, or cold, will not 
lose its elasticity. 


-—O-Si-—O-Si-—O-Si-O- —-C-C = C-C-C-C = C-C-C-C = C-C- 


| I | 
CH; CH; CH; H HH H H H 
SILICONE POLYMER CARBON POLYMER 


This replacement of the carbon backbone with silicon-oxygen 
linkages improves—in most instances—thermal stability. 
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RESEARCH IN SILICONE rubber con- 
tinues. Before the war, work was 
already being done in this field. 
War needs hastened the com- 


mercial development of. sili- 
cones. They take the forms of a 
plastic as soft as putty which will 
bounce as high as rubber; an 
electrical insulating compound 
that will operate continuously 
without charring at high tem- 
peratures; oils with almost un- 
changing viscosity which remain 
liquid and non-volatile as tem- 
perature changes; and vapors 
which make fabrics and ceram- 
ics water-repellent. 


In its present state of develop- 
ment, silicone rubber is not suit- 
able for uses that require high 
tensile strength. But the research 
in silicone rubber is not over. 
“Silicone chemistry,” so parallel 
to “carbon chemistry,” has pos- 
_sibilities which stagger the im- 
“agination. 
* 

This advertisement is one of a series, 
designed as a service to teachers of 
question-asking boys and girls. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y,. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


968-60E-211 
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Plans have been completed for 


Members of the National Coun- | 
cil will receive programs by mail 

Nov. 1. They are | Keohane of 
share the information | Chicago, Fremont 
with their colleagues and to urge 


which, from all indications, 
promises to be a large one. In- | Edgar B. Wesley of the Univer School 
may be secured by | sity of Minnesota, Glenn T. Tre- 
wartha of the University of Wis 
Hunt, Editor of 
Edward Krug, 
of Public In 


writing the Program Chairman, 
Phillips, Wisconsin | consin, Erling 
High school, Madison 6, Wis. Social Education, 

Among the many well-known | State Department 
speakers addressing general and | struction, and 


the University of Chicago, Wil- 
* Rasche of the Milwau- 





Social Studies Council Program Announced 








Schools, A. Y. King of the Cleve- 
meeting of the Na- | land Public Schools, Francis X. 
Council for the Social | Swietlik of 
Studies which will be held in | versity Law School, Charles C. 
Thanksgiving week- | Colby of the University of Chi- 
end, Nov. 22-24, with headquar- 
Schroeder Hotel. | C. Barnes of the Detroit Public 
Schools, Merle Curti of the Uni- 
versity of W isconsin, Robert E. 
University of 


P. Wirth of 


the Marquette Uni- 


cago, Stanley E. Dimond and C. 


Thursday, Nov. 
:00 p. 


Democracy 


150 others. | Studies 


meetings are Mary G. As was announced in the Oc Supplementary Materials 
Kelty, President of the N.E.S.S., | tober Journal, 
Paul Knaplund of the University 
of Wisconsin, Richard G. Browne 
of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Edwin H. Reeder of the 


the Saturday Teachers and Pupils 

afternoon session will be devoted | What Has Been Learned 
to a consideration of the progress 
report of the social studies com 
Ng mittee of the Wisconsin Coop- agement 
of Illinois, I. James | erative Educational Planning | New Tools for Learning 
Quillen of Stanford University, Program. 
Howard R. Anderson of Cornell : ; , 
Earl §. Johnson of Following is a schedule of the 
general and section programs: 


Editor’s Note: We regret that 
the lack of space prevents us from 
printing the entire program for Fri- 
day and Saturday. The officials have 


Vocational School, R. O. Theme: Facing the Over-All | planned sessions of interest and 
Hughes of the Pittsburgh Public 


Tasks in Social Education | value for morning and afternoon 


Thomas is the scientifically simplified system demanded by the faster pace of business, industry, 
and the armed forces today—and in the future. For descriptive literature, including sample lesson, 
write your name, the name of your school, and your address on the margin of this advertisement and 
mail it to us. No obligation, of course. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 


70 Fifth Avenue 





HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


Opening of exhibit, Registration, 
and Informal Reception 
First General Session, 8 p. m. 
Friday, Nov. 23, 9-10:30, 
| Section Meetings 
The Promotion of International 
Understanding through the So- 
cial Studies: the British Com- 
monwealth and India 
‘ : Teaching Citizenship 
the George Peabody College for Atomic Age 
at the convention | Teachers, George J. Miller of the 


Geography in the High School 
Mankato State Teachers College, sis Fb . 


Social Studies in the Elementary 


Reorganization Plans for Ameri- 
can History and Problems of 


Intercultural Education: 
sponsibility of the Social 


Evaluation during the War 
The Prospect for Labor and Man- 


Cul Learning Time 
In HALF — with 
THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Thoroughly tested for more than five years in leading high schools, 
junior colleges, and business colleges, this really modern system actu- 
ally saves half the time ordinarily required to learn shorthand. And it 
provides your students with a faster, more flexible writing skill. 
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CORONET EDUCATES FOR LIVI} 






To Jim, Russia was just another isolated (i 
history lesson, with no real bearing on his ! 
life. Then this question in a recent Coronet 
article aroused his curiosity, and he 
learned about an influential power, able § 
to color future history with its political 
doctrines. By showing Jim the connection 
between the large world and his small 
one—Coronet helped him to see the con- 
nection between learning history and liv- 
ing it. 

Throughout the country, thousands of 
students like Jim are seeing, through a 
Coronet window, how the facts of educa- 
tion blend into the pattern of everyday 
living. Their teachers have found that 
Coronet increases students’ respect for 
classroom lessons by taking them out of 
the classroom and relating education 
to life. 


Through Coronet’s “Education for Living,” 
Jim learned how important the study of 
social science was to his own future. 
Similar experiences with Coronet could 
be cited in connection with every other 
school subject. In the breadth and vitality 
of Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, special 
features, Picture Stories and Game Books, 
teachers everywhere are finding the per- 
fect companion for their classroom plan 
of educating for living. 


: Education Department «e CORONET MAGAZINE 
Order Coronet for YOUR students—by : 919 North Michigan Avenue e Chicago 11, Illinois 

















filling in the coupon and mailing it to : Please enter my order for_ copies of CORONET each month 
Coronet’s Education Department TODAY. — : (minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for______months, beginning 
: with the_____-__issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy 
? Name Se ea ee se Subject — 
2 School____ Address 
: City ee Zone State 
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Page 164 HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 
Southern WEA Meets Lyons Elected Head St. Croix Co. Teachers 
at Madison, Feb. 8-9 Secondary Principals Get Group Insurance 





At a meeting of the executive Howard M. Lyons, principal of So far the progress made in 
committee and sectional chairmen | the Chippewa Falls Senior high | the installation of group health 
of the Southern Wisconsin Edu- | School, was chosen president of | and accident insurance recom- 
cation association at Madison, | the Wisconsin Association of | mended by the WEA has been 
Oct. 27, Pres. H. C. Ahrnsbrak Secondary School Principals by | most gratifying, according to 
the executive board. He has been | Lester Emans, chairman of the 
announced that the annual con- | _-- Sec ad signs AL ee f the WEA 
vention would be held at Mad. | “°° president the past year and Welfare committee of the aA. 
6) : d be held at Mad- | succeeds Glen Eye, principal of | Following the acceptance of the 
ison Feb. 8-9. Plans were made | Wisconsin high school. plan by the Milwaukee County 
for the general sessions and the Education association, St. Croix 
sectional programs. After the | ciation are at work on legislation | County Education association has 
1945 convention program was com- | affecting the welfare of students, | become the second unit to sign 
pletely prepared and_ published, college entrance requirements, | the master policy and have the 
the convention was cancelled be- | public relations, postwar action | Plan_ installed by the Washing- 
cause of the Office of Defense | involving curriculum  adjust- | ton National Insurance Co., rep- 
Transportation regulation restrict- | ments, and research. resentatives. Officials of three 
ing the holding of such gatherings. | — 1D eB te other local associations—two city 

. and one county—have signed the 
Bye ~, bog convention | Kenosha Plans Visual master application and are wait- 
‘as not held this year officers of : ing for company representatives 
the association are expecting a Educational Program we peuueed Sok easieion. 
much larger attendance than ‘een 
usual at the sectional meeting. 


Active committees of the asso- 


The Kenosha Public schools In order to insure income pro- 
, . visual education program to cost | tection for teachers not now cov- 

Sectional chairmen have been | $3,000 annually for the next five | ered by group health and_acci- 
urged to include within the pro- | years will prove a lasting value | dent insurance, the Welfare com- 
gram consideration of the Wis- | to each child in the schools, Dr. | mittee urges officers of local 
consin Curriculum Planning Pro- | Forest E. Connor, superintendent | units to write to the WEA office 
gram. It will furnish a means of | of schools, said in a recent state- | or to the Washington National 
acquainting all teachers with | ment explaining the plans as | Insurance Co. Evanston, Til, for 
purposes and progress of the | they have developed so far. | information as to benefits, rates, 
project (Turn to page 166) and methods of installation. 




















BACK FROM DISTINGUISHED WAR SERVICE 


Master Copy-Rite 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


Made by WOLBER 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


Copies direct from original typing or writing. 
Long runs of uniform copies. 
New roller moistening process—no wicks or pumps. 





All copies delivered face up. 

One copy for each turn of handle. 

Foolproof automatic paper feed. 

Handles from postcards to 9 in. x 14 in. paper. 
Fluid supply always visible. 

Gravity feed with air lock fluid control. 

Handy fluid drain for greater economy. 


Write for demonstration 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Teachers Save Money 
Through Credit Union 


“Teachers borrow money oc- 
casionally like thousands of 
other people in all walks of life 
do,” declared Mildred Anderson, 


manager of the Wisconsin Teach- | 


ers Credit Union, at a recent 
meeting of the officials of the or- 
ganization. “If teachers would 
only compare the interest rates 
they are paying other lending 
agencies, they would find that 
money can be saved if loans are 
made through their own Credit 
Union”. 

Miss Anderson pointed out 
that the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union was organized in 
1931 for the purpose of serving 
the teachers of the state and to 
protect them from paying ex- 
cessive interest rates usually 
charged by credit agencies on 
small loans. If the teachers will 
anticipate their financial needs 
and write to the Credit Union, 
small loans may be secured 





quickly at comparative low rates | Janesville to Hear 


of interest. 


“Most of the business of 
country is done on credit’, said 
Miss Anderson. “To borrow 
money for a good purpose is 
good business just as industrial- 
ists, merchants, farmers, and in 
fact most people at some time or 
other.” 


accomodation of the 
Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union is established 
separate and apart from the 
WEA office. All financial trans- 
actions are handled entirely: by 
the Credit Union office force and 
a small credit committee. 
teacher who needs to borrow 
money is urged to inquire of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
before going elsewhere. On page 
145 of the Journal is an ad show- 
ing the difference in _ rates 
charged by some companies in 
comparison to those charged by 
your own Credit Union, and an 
application blank in 
speed up the transaction. 


For the 
teachers, the 


order to | 


the | 


Any | 


| 
| 


Prominent Lecturers 





The History club of Janesville 
and the Janesville Education as- 
sociation are jointly sponsoring 
a series of lectures on national 
and internatioal problems. Out- 
standing talent has been secured 
to discuss issues of vital impor- 
tance. The first meeting was on 
Oct. 30 when Owen Lattimore, 
leading authority on the Orient 
and author, spoke on “Practical 
Treatment of Japan’ 


The remaining four numbers 
include: Waldemar Kaempffert, 
“Science Shapes Our Future”, 


Nov. 15; Richard Wright, ‘The 
American Negro Discovers Him- 
self’, Dec. 4; Ismet Sanli, “The 
Strategic Dardanelles’, Jan. 29; 
Louis Fischer and Jay Allen, 
Symposium: “The Shape of 
Things to Come”, Feb. 13. 

Bernice M. Cadman, president 
of the History club and head of 
the history department, has been in 
charge of the programs. 





the PARKE 





518-519 Ins. Bldg. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N. A. T. A. 


—43rd Year— 


Madison 3, Wis. 















ATTENTIO 





Bear in mind that: 


of persons. 


i) 





Presidents of Wisconsin local Education Assocta- 
tions (city or county) and Welfare Committees. 


by the 


your teachers do not have a plan of Teachers Group (sickness-accident-hospital) 
Insurance, act immediately in order to learn all of the advantages of the 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1. It is easy to say “I won't get sick or hurt’ but disabilities are no respecter 


. Group insurance has many outstanding advantages. It provides maximum 
protection at a minimum of cost. 


For details write to the W. E. A. or the 


Washington National Insurance Company 


Executive Offices, Evanston, Ill. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Invited to England 





Four American teachers sailed 


in September on the Queen Eliza- | 


beth as guests of the British gov- 
ernment to promote better under- 
standing between the teachers and 
pupils of the elementary schools of 
England and the United States. 

The delegation, headed by Dr. 
E. W. Jacobsen, president of the 
University of Louisville, includes | 
Mrs. Beulah Keeton Walker, Dal- 
las, Tex., president of the depart- 
ment of classroom teachers, Na- 
tional Education association; Mabel 
Studebaker, Erie, Pa., past presi- 
dent of the department of class- 
room teachers and a member of the 
NEA’s Educational Policies Com- 
mission; and Muriel Hampton, 
Pasadena, Calif., an authority on 
elementary curriculum development. 

The invitation, extended by the 
British Ministry of Information, 
provides for transportation from 
the United States and trips through- 
out England. The teachers will 
visit the four types of elementary 
schools, including those in rural 
sections, industrial centers, large 
city systems, and suburban areas. 
In addition the groups will con- 
sult with the British Board of Edu- 
cation and with teachers. 

After arriving in England the | 


group will divide and each mem- 
ber will spend several days in the 
different types of schools. During 
| the weekends the American delega- 
| tion will meet to compare informa- 
tion, observations, and experiences. 

Lord Halifax, the British am- 
bassador to the U. S. stated, ‘This 
|is the most interesting project 


| which has been carried on between | 
| the ie two countries for a long time” mal 


| KENOSHA PLANS . 


(Continued from a 164) 


Historical and Art Museum to 
serve as Custodian and distributor 
of the visual education films. 
The Museum will continue to 
make all present facilities and 
equipment for the showing of 
the visual aids available to the 
public school. As soon as prac- 
ticable, the Board of Education 
will furnish the high school, all 
junior high schools, and the 
larger elementary schools with 
projection equipment for the 
showing of sound films, film 
strips, and the like. Meanwhile 
the Museum will use its portable 
equipment for the showing of 
visual aids in these schools. 


In its annual budget the board 
will allot funds to buy needed 





projection equipment 
a film library. 


The plan calls for the Kenosha | 


| school-community 
| Striving for these 


and to build | 





| needs, 


Principals’ Yearbook 
Urges New Horizons 


“The quality of living in a com- 
munity should improve because of 
the presence of the school which 


| the community supports.” 


This significant quotation sets the 
theme of “Community Living and 
the Elementary School”, the 24th 
yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of 
the NEA. It is an excellent com- 
pilation of fifty short chapters on 
establishing desired relationships 


| between the communities and their 


schools and_ utilization of  re- 


| sources found right at home. The 


chief divisions around which the 
materials are centered are the en- 


| richment of the curriculum by use 
| of community 


resources, building 
community understanding of the 
school, meeting new community 
and adventuring in school- 
community organization. There is 
a wealth of ideas and demon- 
strated experiences in the book, 
and the Department is to be con- 
gratulated upon the issuance of 
such a worthy contribution to 

cooperation. 
aims is good 
addition to 


public relations in 


| sound educational practice. 








thoroughly the 


spelling program. 





SPELLING GOALS 


CLOTH BOUND ¢ 1945 EDITION 


Here, in these richly colored 
and attractively printed cloth 
bound books, you will find 
every exercise, every feature 
that has made GOALS IN 
SPELLING so famous. In 
Grades II and III the illus- 
trations are in color. We rec- 
ommend that you investigate 
SPELLING 
GOALS SERIES. You will be 
delighted with this modern 





ciation, Meaning, Use. 








WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


AVENUE e ST, 


Most Widely Used Spelling Series in America 
GOALS IN SPELLING 


As one teacher exclaimed, ‘This spelling program 
has everything!”’ And she is right. From the attrac- 
tive, appealing covers right through to the last 
page of each workbook you'll find everything you 
need. You'll find a Method based on the needs and 
interests of the children; A Vocabulary with a core 
list of 3552 words, based on all recent research. A 
Dictionary Training Program; emphasizing a gradual 
approach to the use of the dictionary. A Maintenance 
Program for mastery through readiness, recurrence, 
reteaching application. Special Aids of many kinds, 
and throughout the series a balanced presentation 
to attain the four goals — correct Spelling, Pronun- 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Arithmetic for You, by Woody, Breed, and Over- 
ton. Lyons Carnahan, Chicago. 1945. Grades 3-8. 
Arithmetic for You is now offered as a successor 

of Child-Life America. The lessons learned from the 
use of the earlier series has been applied in the 
preparation of the new texts. The books are highly 
socialized. Each arithmetical topic grows out of a 
social situation and is then applied to others. Not 
only do the texts teach arithmetic as a tool subject, 
but also stimulate pupils to discover needed knowl- 
edge for everyday practical use. In the seventh and 
eighth grade books pupils receive an introduction to 
algebra and geometry. The books are all well illus- 
trated to give the pupils a picture of the purpose of 
his study. 


Puzzle Pages, Books I-IV, by Shelton and Tate. 
McCormick—Mathers Publishing Co., Wichita, 
Kan. Grades 1 and 2. Books I-III, list $0.48; 
Book IV, list $0.44. 

These books provide a sheet a day of interesting 
child-like material. The purpose is to provide means 
for definite progress in learning, at the same time 
supplying the child with such appeal that he will 
have a definite feeling of satisfaction upon comple- 
tion of each page. The graduation of the material is 
such that each page is a definite step toward matur- 
ity; stimulating growth in reading power, enlarging 
the vocabulary, developing independence in reading 
through the use of word analysis, developing a clear 
concept of the meaning of numbers, and giving 
practice in the use of numbers. 


Today and Tomorrow, Looking Forward, and 
Moving Ahead, by Hildreth, Felton, Meighen, 
and Pratt. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
Net Price $0.90—$1.05. Grades 4—6. 

This is an organized program of intermediate 
grade reading in the series, Easy Growth in Read- 
ing. Each book is divided into separate complete 
units. Each unit begins with numerous pictures 
challenging statements and questions. The introduc- 
tory stories give the child an opportunity to learn 
about and to become interested in what he is going 
to read before the reading actually takes place. Sub- 
jects are sufficiently varied to give the pupil a broad 
view of life in his own country as well as neighbors 
in other lands. Checks on comprehension follow the 
story to help the pupil organize his thinking. All the 
art work aids the understanding of the stories. 


Number Books for Young America, by Clark, 
Otis, and Clark. World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 1945. My First Number Book, 80 
p., list $0.28; My Second Number Book, 112 p. 
$0.36. 

These books provide drill in meanings, relation- 
ships, and in facts. In simple easy steps the child 
learns the meaning of number and effective uses of 
number. Since the first and second graders cannot 
deal easily with abstract symbols simple drawings 
provide the concreteness of imagery and experience 
necessary for growth in understanding. Simple prob- 
lem solving is introduced with emphasis upon 
meaning and discovering of facts. 
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SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 





Books should possess an irresistible appeal to 
children. Nowhere is this appeal better ex- 
pressed than in the opening chapter of Alice in 
Wonderland when Alice asks,“What is the use 
of a book without pictures and conversation?” 
The books of The Scientific Living Series 
abound in pictures and conversation. 

The pictures are accurate and beautiful. The 
conversation is natural and interesting. 
Science concepts are presented through storie 
dealing with the interpretation 

of natural phenomena common 

to the experiences of children. 


Pre-primer through book 6 
..-- Teacher's Manuals.... 
Activity books in grades 
4,5 and 6. 
Write for complete inf ion and descriptive folders 
THE Le Ww. SINGER COMPANY 
249-259 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD SYRACUSE, MEW YORK 
Represented by 


Mr. W. E. Graves, 723 Baltzell Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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Have you seen 


ARITHMETIC 


for Young America 
hy Clark et al? 


Have you rated this series in terms of 
the new critteria? Children are trained 
to generalize, to recognize relationships, 


to compute accurately and rapidly. 


If you contemplate changing arithme- 
tics, we hope you will ask to see these 


books. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Clay Mathers 








¥* 
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* EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


xis going to be more difficult than educa- 
tion for war unless we keep alive in our 
young people an intelligent interest in 
current events throughout the world as 
well as an appreciation of our American 
heritage and culture. 


The J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY is 
aware of the need for more good supple- 
mentary reading material than ever be- 
fore, and offers the librarian and teacher 
a very wide assortment ‘of books to fill 
this need. 


May we send you FREE the catalog of 
ours describing the books best suited to 
your needs? Just check, sign and mail 
this coupon today. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. Pa. 
Please send the following catalogs free: 
} School Library Catalog 
_] Lippincott-Stokes 1945 Books for Boys and Girls 
] Supplementary Books for Home Economics 
) Approved Books for Catholic Schools and 
Libraries 
] Elementary Graded Library List 
CJ sg ee wal Check List of Science and Nature 
200KS 
C] High School Check List of Science and 
Nature Books 
(J Lippincott-Stokes Library Bulletin 


Name ___- on 
School See Fee eee eR 
Ea eects, OBO nec 
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Radio and the School, by Norman Woefel and 
I. Keith Taylor, World Book Co., Younkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 358 p. List $2.12. 

In the last two decades radio has become an im- 
portant factor in the educational scheme of things. 
It is here to stay with all its faults and virtues. To 
make the proper and maximum use of radio as a 
means of enriching the curriculum, an understanding 
of radio is essential for administrators and teachers. 
Radio and the School offers many valuable sugges- 
tions for the use of this new medium. The book 
embodies the findings and judgment of the Staff of 
the Evaluation of School Broadcasts, a research and 
service project financed by the General Education 
Board and sponsored by the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion committee of the Federal Communications com- 
mission. It is the result of a five year study under 
the direction of the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the Ohio State university. It analyses the results 
of research in the field of radio including the report 
of study made at the University of Wisconsin of the 
programs broadcast over WHA. Special school broad- 
casts over the national radio chains receive thorough 
consideration. Radio is becoming a very important 
part of everyday life and Radio and the School is a 
clear exposition of how radio may be used effectively 
as an educational tool. 


Now and Then Stories, by M. M. Ames and 
Odille Ousley. Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis 
3, Mo., 264 pp. List $1.28. 

Now and Then Stories, designed for third grade, 
is authentic historically as well as appealing to 
young children and within their concept. Life in 
earlier times is effectively contrasted with the present 
through a medium all children enjoy and under- 
stand—stories of how individual boys and girls 
worked and played. The four central characters of 
the book are a modern city boy, a contemporary 
country girl, a colonial girl, and an Indian boy of 
early days. Similarities and differences in their lives 
and ours are made more understandabie by the effec- 
tive use of many drawings. These are simple and 
colorful, designed to make definite contributions to 
the textual material and eliminating unnecessary or 
confusing detail. The exercise material is unique in 
its use of pictures and discussion material which 
help the child organize his information into valid 
generalizations. 
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The blanks on which the teachers will report 
to the WEA office, together with the explan- 
atory material, will be mailed early in Novem- 
ber, and a preliminary report on the findings 
should be available shortly after the first of the 
year. In terms of the number of teachers par- 
ticipating, this survey will be one of the largest, 
if not the largest study of the cost-of-living for 
teachers ever undertaken. 





America’s future will be determined by the 
home and the school. The child becomes largely 
what it is taught, hence we must watch what 
we teach it, and how we live before it—JANE 
ADDAMS, 





Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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